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a political oasis in a vast plain occupied by Mongols, 
Tartars, and Cossacks. Their mountain home was 
their refuge when the tide of Asiatic emigration flowed 
by them and left them isolated from their kin and kind. 
Some day the heavy hand of despotism will be lifted the 
world over, then wonderful things will happen. Let us 
imagine the Caucasus opened to all the advantages of 
modern culture and civilization, with schools, colleges, 
and a free government such as some members of their 
race now enjoy. Is it too much to suppose that this 
band of high-bred people, selected by war, and tough- 
ened by hardship, will set a new and admirable example 
to their namesakes in Europe and America? 


Td 


In our time—and that means in the last five years— 
there have been many attempts to reduce doctrine to its 
lowest terms and to describe the belief that must lie at the 
roots of any saving faith. All these definitions and de- 
scriptions turn about the personality of the second person 
in the Trinity that is now passing out of sight. This 
also is reduced to a feeling about him and his relations 
to the individual soul rather than to any definite belief 
about him. In these efforts we see the vanishing points 
of the creeds. To show how futile they are, it is only 
necessary to cite the case of James Martineau. He would 
be a bold man who should affirm that he was among the 
lost spirits condemned for unbelief. And yet in his last 
days in public speech he set aside once for all every shred 
and scrap of the Christocentric theories which are held 
to be essential parts of any genuine Christianity. And yet 
Martineau was a Christian, as all the world knows and 
acknowledges. 
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OnE of the signal advantages of our system of church 
government that leaves each congregation free to man- 
age its own affairs is the almost total absence of “‘eccle- 
siastical politics” in all our denominational affairs. Ex- 
cepting a little transparent and commonly quite harmless 
manipulation of resolutions and the like in the business 
meetings of Anniversary Week, we can call to mind 
nothing of the kind that often afflicts our brethren in 
some other communions. For instance Zion’s Herald is 
just now greatly praised by a Western correspondent for 
its “vigorous and uncompromising war against eccle- 
siastical politics.’”’ ‘This is coupled with the assertion 
that the ministers who are known as ‘‘manipulators and 
fixers” are being left at home. 
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How do Mohammedans and other nations lying in 
darkness feel when they hear children singing “Onward, 
Christian soldiers, onward as for war, With the Cross of 
Jesus going on before?’’ Does the cross seem to the 
inhabitants of Northern Africa an emblem of peace? On 
one side of the Mediterranean the cross is displayed, 
on the other the crescent. If the choice must be made 
by the millions of Asia and Africa between the cross and 
the crescent as the sign of battle, which will they choose? 
Will it always be said, in the mighty conflicts that are 
coming, the cross is the sign by which we conquer? 


ad 


IF any one is to write easily and well, that is the best 
according to his ability, the surest way is to neglect the 
act of writing while the would-be writer turns attention 
to that which will enrich his mind, then out of the fulness 
of his inner life and ripened thought to draw as occasion 
calls. Most of the productions of the great multitude of 
men and women who write show the strain of effort 
with no corresponding evidence of fitness and prepara- 
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tion. ‘The young author says, ‘‘Go to now, I will write.” 
He does write, but into his writing puts nothing which 
has been vitalized in the processes of his inner life. The 
most of the “letters to the editor” to be found in many 
journals are nothing but echoes of assent or dissent, 
showing what some one else has written. It is often said 
that ‘‘easy writing makes hard reading.’ ‘hat is true 
only of the easy writing which denotes an impulse to 
write with no proper preparation. Shakespeare must 
have written with an ease to match the sublimity of his 
thought. Wordsworth’s great creed of spiritual panthe- 
ism must have been written with.a flowing pen; but his 
Peter Bell was twenty-one years in trickling from a 
laborious mind, and yet it never became easy reading. 
The era of cheap printing has tempted many to write to 
their own undoing. They are often tempted to put 
their own money into books which, as the publishers 
know, can never bring any return to the author. 


Unitarian—ism. 


We never knew a Unitarian who had any influence 
who cared anything about any “ism,” even though it 
was called Unitarian. Organization has been necessary 
not as a means of aggression, but as a defence. There 
was a time some years ago when something was said 
about a more aggressive policy on the part of the Christian 
Register, but we have forgotten who said it and what 
reason was given for it. To multiply sects in these 
days, unless to meet some just demand and some urgent 
need of human souls, would be to approach to the verge 
of criminality. To keep any denomination separate 
from the rest of the religious community is to hinder and 
not help on the religious progress of the race, unless the 
maintenance of an organization is essential to the defence 
of some form of truth which would lose its just emphasis 
if it were not defended by a picked body of believers 
devoted to its proclamation and defence. 

The separate existence of Baptist churches and asso- 
ciations was justified so long as all Baptists were con- 
vinced that loyalty to the memory of their Master de- 
manded of them baptism by immersion and the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper only in the company of those who 
were “‘members of sister churches in good and regular 
standing.” But now that these are regarded by many 
Baptists as doubtful propositions, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to maintain the old barriers with hearty good will. 
All intelligent Baptists now know and acknowledge that 
there are as many saints who are candidates for eternal 
salvation in the other churches as there are in their own. 
Some of them would even admit that some Unitarians 
might be saved, but so as by fire. When ‘all, Baptists 
are as liberal in this regard as many now are, there can 
be no good reason why they should not unite with Con- 
gregational churches. “The chasm between Baptists and 
Free Baptists has already been closed. Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists now pass back and forth between 
their respective churches. It seems to be largely a ques- 
tion of locality. A Congregationalist from Boston easily 
slips into a Presbyterian church in Chicago, and a Pres- 
byterian from Chicago who migrates to Boston, if that 
strange thing ever happens, finds himself at home in 
some Congregational church. 

The barriers betwen Methodism and Congregational- 
ism are mostly affairs of church government. Armin- 
ianism and Calvinism are no longer the issues. Indeed 
most of the younger people do not know the difference 
between the two, and, were it not for ancestral habit, 
tradition, and personal associations of friendship, they 
would pass easily from one denomination to the other. 
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Where, then, do the Unitarians come in, and by what 
right do they not only keep to their own organization, 
but insist upon the duty of doing missionary work in the 
land? It must be confessed at once that there is not 
the same need to get together and keep together that 
there was a hundred years ago. The time was when 
Priestley was mobbed in England, when there was no 
house of worship in Newport, R.I., in which Dr. Channing 
could be allowed to speak, and Dr. Noyes was threat- 
ened with indictment for blasphemy in Massachusetts, 
although Edward Everett, the Unitarian, was then gov- 
ernor. These things made an organization inevitable 
and a denomination a necessity, because Unitarianism 
had become conspicuous enough to be denominated. But 
these times have passed. Why linger among the sects 
when a larger life invites us? 

The reasons are plentiful enough, and they would be 
apparent to the dullest mind if once we should disband. 
The National Federation of Churches will not admit 
Unitarians to its fold, and Unitarians would not be happy 
if they attempted to conform to the standards of that 
body. Our churches are needed to show by practical 
examples that what has been rated as heresy, infidelity, 
and damnable doctrine is not only consistent with the 
good life, but is even a promoter of righteousness and 
the efficient cause of holy living and dying. ‘Trusting 
to the truth, our Unitarian men and women have offered 
themselves living sacrifices, like the volunteers who have 
run the risk of disease and death, in order to abolish 
some contagious or infectious malady. We have now 


no distinctive doctrines which. do not have their advo- 


cates in all the churches, but they who receive them would 
not have courage to venture if others had not gone before 
to blaze a trail in the wilderness of doubt and dissent. 

Above all, we owe it to those few who are alone in the 
midst of many gainsayers to give them countenance and 
comfort in their loneliness. We need not only to make 
it safe for them to live their own lives, but also to create 
an atmosphere of genial good fellowship. It is often 
pathetic to see the joy of men and women who have been 
isolated from their religious kindred when they meet at 
some national conference a multitude of their own kind. 
For their sakes we must work and wait for the better 
day that is surely coming when there will be no need 
of any denominational temple of any kind. 


Over the Hills and Far Away. 


Ever it is the future that beckons. So much of life 
is always in the beyond that we do not think of the past 
that lies behind. We say that all yesterdays are the same, 
while every to-morrow may have its own iridescent 
glory. Pleasure that has been is like lees in the wine; 
but the foam on the champagne of life, ah! that is sparkling 
in the lifted glass or on the banquet board that is to be. 
And so the future is filled with the hopes and imaginings 
of man. 

The limitations of life are about us all the time. Cir- 
cumstances are insurmountable, and difficulties rise like 
hills upon every side. We cannot be what we would: 
we will not be what we can. In the deserts of our own 
desires we have many dreams. And the perfect day 
is just beyond: the life that is to bring joy and peace 
is over the hills of difficulty’and far away. 

Let us ponder on life. What is it that we should ever 
strive after the unattainable? Is this the message of 
nature to the soul of man? ‘This vast interior force that 
expands into the flower and the face, is this impatient 
of delays? How much more pleasure there is even to 
the least of us in the journeying than in the arriving! 
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Life is filled with illusion. ‘To reach a destination, too 
often, is to have the glamour stripped for us from the 
dream. And yet we would not have the life we are to 
lead a level plain stretching interminably into a level 
country. Over the hills lies the triumph. “Over the 
Alps lies Italy,” cries the school-boy, and he burns the 
midnight oil that he may arrive. And so great is the 
triumph of success that we have coined a phrase to ex- 
press it, He has” arrived.” 

If we were to analyze life, we would find that every 
man has his goal hidden in the future. If a man be so 
shiftless that he has nothing to strive for, then there is 
a want in the man that never will be filled in this life. 
There are such, but of them the philosopher need not 
take note. ‘The average man has his secret dream, and 
it is well to inquire if he does not live too much in the 
dream. The unrest of the present day would argue 
that such is the case. 

Man is swiftly using his days and nights to attain an 
ideal that is for the most part made for him by society. 
If this be not founded in the right idea of life, then indeed 
the man is striving for something that, however it may 
be tempered by his own ideal, is inherently wrong. And, 
when success is measured alone by the possession of 
physical property, by place or power, then it is wrong, 
for this is what begets suffering and poverty. 

The ideal that man should strive for is the spiritual. 
On this plane there is room for all. On this plane there 
is neither pain nor penalty. And he who conquers here 
is filling his soul with that which endures. Character 
continues after the very name of the man is forgotten, 
and this is possible to every man. But the secret dream 
that we have spoken of is usually a dream of personal 
agerandizement. In this he lives and has his being. 
It is the matter of wealth with many. It is the matter 
of place with others. It is the matter of worldly success 
with almost all. And with a very few it is obedience 
to those laws of God which are revealed in nature and 
to that service which makes a man give his life for another, 
and in a way that is slow and sure, though not spectacular. 
And thus it is that a man may live too much in his dream. 
Everything is over the hills of his environment and far 
away. He never aspires, but never reaches the goal. 
He is a dreamer all his days. 

Yet it is true that the lesson of nature around us is 
obedience to law and patience. Life is ever in the 
present. The future will never come. Lo! when the 
morning breaks, it is day. It will ever be so. And the 
going down of the sun means the coming of a single night 
and the recurrence of another bright and glorious day. 
We need not fear, ‘The law of growth is sure. It is the 
eternal energy that is in all things. Let us argue that 
it is an eternal benevolence for us all. This much we 
do know, that no man shall fail of meeting the rewards 
that lie in the nature of things. If the character be so 
formed that the illusions of the world are far away from 
him, he will be above to conquer the future by bringing 
it near to him. ‘This is the light of philosophy on the 
life we lead. Growth isslow. Itisalsoincessant. And, 
even when the winter of earth comes, there is a making 
ready for the journey out into the fields of beauty when 
the slant rays shall rise in the heavens and the showers 
shall drift over the vales. It is so with life itself. If 
it is anything but the meaningless and fortuitous con- 
course of atoms into a living organism that has thought, 
then it is a making ready for the bloomtime that is to 
come in the hereafter. And so we need to think not too 
long on the future. Let us conquer self, and then, being 
immortal beings, we shall have conquered the future. 
For in us each one is the potentiality of the whole. Man 
shall rise on the stepping-stones of his dead selves to 
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higher things forever and forever. It is so written in 
the law of the soul life. And he who strives for the 
false glamour of the world must ever find that all he wishes 
for is over the hills and far away. Over the hills of 
difficulty lie the great things which men covet, but over 
the hills of endeavor lie the blessed things which shall 
make man an immortal spirit. ; 


American Cnitarian Association. 
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“Magnificent, colossal bouquets!” exclaimed the Jewish 
lady as she looked through the Pullman window of the 
Montreal Express. The White Mountains never more 
beautifully belied their name than they did this year 
during the last week in September. The prodigality 
of their splendors became burdensome, and it was with 
a sense of relief that the passengers accepted the night- 
fall as an excuse for not gazing longer upon the boundless 
profusion of autumn foliage. We must have been sur- 
feited; for when I remarked to a fellow-traveller, as we 
were about to leave Canada at Sault Ste. Marie, that it 
was a dreary country through which we had been journey- 
ing all that day, he replied: “Why, I hadn’t noticed it. 
I don’t think I’ve looked out since leaving Montreal.”’ 
Which was probably why he had not realized that 
sleet and mud and overcoats and wry faces had appeared 
at all the stations along the way. But then, too, he had 
been reading ‘‘Queed.” 

On the morning of the second day the train began to 
dissemble and prevaricate. At one moment it promised 
to take us to Duluth, then it broke its promise and began 
to go backward. ‘Then, as if suddenly dominated by good 
resolutions, it braced up and started around Superior 
and apparently made for the “Zenith City of the Unsalted 
Seas.”’ But its fickle temper again possessed it, and for 
a while it seemed as if we were being kidnapped and 
carried away to Wahkon or Paynesville. Finally, how- 
ever, the conductor and engineer held a conference, which 
resulted in our being carried through a vast net-work 
of tracks and landed in Duluth. 

The next morning was Sunday, October 1, and a con- 
gregation assembled which entirely filled the new church 
edifice. On the way to the service I passed the old 
building where the Unitarian society had worshipped 
for many years. If any one doubts the inherent vitality 
of Unitarianism, he should observe some of the condi- 
tions under which it survives. One could ask for no 
better proof of the divinity of human nature than its 
ability to worship God in the wooden box formerly used 
as a church by the Duluth Unitarians. And that from 
such a barren and dilapidated shell could issue a group 
of people with enough enthusiasm, not to say religion, 
to erect, even with the assistance of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, such a beautiful sanctuary as it now 
occupies, speaks volumes in favor of Unitarian princi- 
ples. 

The Rev. George R. Gebauer is just beginning to reap 
the reward of his own existence; for, while too much 
cannot be said in praise of the energy and wisdom he and 
his people have put into the work of Unitarian construc- 
tion and reconstruction in Duluth, it is because of what 
he is as a man that success has attended his efforts. 
Within and without his own society he has won the un- 
qualified confidence of the people, and this confidence 
is now symbolized at the corner of First Street and 
Eighteenth Avenue by an enduring stone church, com- 
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plete in all its appointments, an object of architectural 
beauty and practical efficiency. 

The service of dedication, conducted by Mr. Gebauer, 
was significant for its spiritual depth. It consisted of 
a series of earnest pledges, uttered responsively by the 
minister and congregation, dedicating the church to 
worship, freedom, truth, love, and fellowship and faith, 
and finally to ‘the Eternal One, the All-embracer and 
Ajl-sustainer, nearer to us than our own pulse; whom 
the heart calls father, because spirit with spirit can 
speak.” 

The sermon had to do with religion as the life of life, 
and with the church as an inspirational agency in human 
society. 

The Rev. Ernest C. Smith brought the greetings of the 
Western Conference, while the Secretary of the American 
Unitarian Association conveyed the good wishes and 
congratulations of the national body. 

For two days following the dedication of the church 
the Minnesota Conference held its sessions, reports of 
which appear in their usual places. 

Duluth must be seen to be appreciated. It is pre- 
eminently a gateway of commerce. As a city it is said 
to be twenty-five miles long, one mile wide, and half a 
mile high. Happily Lake Superior located itself about 
the colossal ore docks of the city and near to its railway 
terminals. Here, as every one knows, vast agricultural, 
lumber, and mining interests are centred, and these 
interests have attracted a great foreign population, mostly 
of Scandinavian, Finnish, Polish, and Icelandic origin,— 
a hardy, intelligent people having their full quota of 
virtues and vices. It is to these people that the Secre- 
tary will give his special attention during a visit of three 
weeks in the North-west, reporting in this column the 
results of his observations among the few groups where 
our message has been delivered. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


THE movement against the renomination of President 
Taft, within his own party, took definite form and direc- 
tion last Monday, when at a conference of two hun- 
dred progressive Republicans assembled at Chicago the 
candidacy of Senator La Follette of Wisconsin for the 
Republican nomination was indorsed with practical 
unanimity. The resolutions that embodied the indorse- 
ment of the progressive leader set forth the dissatisfac- 
tion of the memorialists with the present conduct of the 
Republican party, and characterized the progressives’ 
aim as ‘‘a struggle to take the control of the government 
in the nation and states from the representatives of 
special privilege and restore it to the control of the people.” 
Of the existing state of affairs the resolutions declared: 
“In the national field the control of government by spe- 
cial privilege is evidenced by the influence and power of 
the reactionary leaders in both parties in checking or 
preventing the enactment of progressive policies pledged 
by the Republican party.” 
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AN object-lesson to Congress on the necessity of more 
liberal appropriations for navy-building is contemplated 
in the preparations for the mobilization of the entire 
sea-power of the United States off New York and Los 
Angeles from October 30 to November 2. It is pointed 
out in the announcement of the navy department’s 
project that the two armadas, to comprise a total of 
126 vessels, with an aggregate displacement of 693,844 
tons, will present for the last time the spectacle of the 
United States as the second greatest naval power in the 
world, and the argument is advanced that by the time 
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the next mobilization takes place Germany will have 
outstripped America in the race for supremacy on the 
sea. To prevent such an outcome, naval authorities 
plead the urgent need of a programme of naval con- 
struction at least twice as extensive as that contemplated 
by present policies. In other words, it is urged that 
only by the laying down of the keels of four battleships 
every year, instead of two as now provided for, will 
America be able to hold its own as against Germany’s 


naval expansion. 
Td 


THE rebellion in the provinces of Hu-Peh and Hu-Nan, 
which attained alarming proportions at the beginning 
of the week, bear the marks of a more intelligent and more 
extensive anti-dynastic movement than any that the 
Manchu rulers of the Chinese empire have faced since 
the Tai-Ping rebellion, which was frustrated by the 
genius of Gordon. ‘The most salient feature of the new- 
est disturbance is the absence of anti-foreign attacks, 
which have been inseparable from previous demonstra- 
tions against the existing order in China. Another 
notable characteristic of the present uprising is the ap- 
parent influence of intelligent men upon the develop- 
ment of events. The movement in its military phase 
alone presents striking indications of well-devised cam- 
paigns for the accomplishment of permanent results. 
In this respect the situation differs materially from 
previous disturbances, which have taken the form of 
disconnected attacks upon points apparently selected 
for the purpose of furnishing the maximum of loot. In 
the present instance private property has been rigidly 


safeguarded. 
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THE rebels on October 11 had taken, after a hard battle 
with the imperial troops, the strategic city of Wu-Chang, 
the commercial heart of inland China and the great 
depot for river traffic on the Yang-Tse. Their next ob- 
jective point was Hankow, on the opposite bank of the 
great river, which the imperial authorities were preparing 
to defend with the help of a fleet of gunboats. The rev- 
olutionaries, however, were in possession of a large num- 
ber of guns and-of the government powder factory and 
magazine in Wu-Chang, and the fall of Hankow into 
their hands was conceded by European military ob- 
servers at the theatre of events. To meet the menacing 
situation, the government at Pekin on October 14 turned 
to Yuan Shi Kai, the grand councillor and commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy who was disgraced and 
banished for his liberal tendencies three years ago, and 
asked him to return to office and restore normal conditions 
in Hu-Peh and Hu-Nan with full authority. This task 
Yuan Shi Kai undertook on October 16, under a govern- 
ment promise of extensive reforms. 
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THE rebels have not yet taken the world into their 
confidence as to the exact aims of the movement, which 
has produced the liveliest alarm at Pekin and has goaded 
the imperial government into a feverish display of miltary 
activity. It appears to be certain, however, that the 
men who are directing the operations with so much skill 
will not be content with anything less than the downfall 
of the Manchu dynasty, which the Mongols hold respon- 
sible for much of the dishonor that has come to China in 
the past century of ineffective conflict with the West. 
Whether, in the event of their triumph in the field, these 
leaders would be willing to tolerate the monarchical form 
of government under a Chinese sovereign, or whether 
they would insist upon the establishment of a republic 
is a matter of uncertainty, despite positive assurances in 
published despatches from the seat of hostilities that the 
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president of the projected republic had already been se- 
lected in the person of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, an Americanized 
Chinese who has been collecting funds for the cause in 


America. 
& 


WHILE portentous events are developing in Asia, the 
war in Tripoli continues to enlist the best efforts of Euro- 
pean diplomacy in the endeavor to prevent the extension 
of the field of hostilities between Italy and Turkey. The 
present danger of such a catastrophe is presented by the 
inability or unwillingness of the Ottoman government, 
dominated by the Committee of Union and Progress, to 
secure the lives and properties of Italian subjects living 
in Turkey. During the past fortnight the Italian govern- 
ment has pointed out several instances of excesses com- 
mitted by Turks against Italians. At the end of last 
week Italy notified Turkey that another massacre of her 
nationals in Turkey will be the signal for new operations 
that would carry the war into Europe and Asia. Hard 
upon the publication of this warning, the authorities at 
Constantinople issued an order expelling all Italian teach- 
ers from Turkey and closing all Italian scholastic institu- 
tions in the country,—a curious proceeding under the laws 
of nations! 

& 


In the mean while an early termination of the state of 
hostilities is apparently made less likely than ever before 
by internal influences operating in both Turkey and Italy. 
The Italian government is confronted by a public senti- 
ment, which has developed within the past ten days, 
against the acceptance of even the most shadowy Otto- 
man sovereignty over Tripoli, now that Italy has been 
compelled to land a large army of occupation on the lit- 
toral of the disputed country. On the other hand, an 
increasing unrest at Constantinople and other centres 
of population in the Ottoman empire is bringing the gov- 
ernment face to face with the peril of granting the de- 
mand of the Italian foreign office for a complete renuncia- 
tion of Tripoli, not to be mitigated even by the payment 
of an indemnity. ‘Thus the friendly powers, notably 
Germany, that have sought to discover a common ground 
for the belligerents, are finding their problem more dif- 
ficult than ever, despite their earnest desire to find some 
way of stopping the flying of sparks about the powder- 
magazine of Europe. 


Brevities. 


What is the meaning of the phrase “getting sunshine 
from cucumbers’’? Was it current before Swift put it 
into ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’ ? 


Clothes and houses have killed countless ‘“‘natives”’ 
who had been kept in good condition by contact with 
the open air and frequent anointings with oil. 


The main question concerning doctrine in any par- 
ticular case comes to this: has he who accepts or rejects 
any particular doctrine a genuine religious experience? 


‘Between the devil and the deep sea”’ is an oft-quoted 
phrase, like the other one about Scylla and Charybdis. 
The latter one has an evident and definite meaning. 


It is still true as of old that they who seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness have added to 
them all other things that, for them, are worth having. 


The exercise of economy is useful if it is not followed, 
as it so commonly is, by the investment of savings in 
get-rich-quick schemes which profit nobody but the pro- 
moters. 
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In a boarding-house where many books were read and 
much talked about, the writer found himself quite igno- 
rant of the literature of the place and the culture it be- 
tokened. 


‘The way to keep well is to be well. That is equivalent 
to saying that, when a sound bodily condition is main- 
tained by good habits and proper care, disease gets no 
foothold. 


It is things in motion that attract attention. Animals, 
children, and thoughtless men are attracted or repelled 
by the man who does things without much regard to 
what he is doing. 


The best clad persons are those who, whether in the 
fashion or out of it, are notable mainly for the sugges- 
tions in their garments of neatness, cleanliness, modesty, 
and fitness for the place and time. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“The Christian Register.’ 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Since my. resignation was announced in July last I 
have received many letters from friends, some of whom 
I knew before, and from some who are still strangers to 
me excepting as I come in contact with them through 
their cordial letters. It is with a grateful heart that I 
acknowledge many more such communications than I 
have been able to answer. 

In addition to my grateful acknowledgment of these 
letters I wish to put on record a conviction long held, 
but now deepened by this new experience. I am con- 
vinced that for the amount of money spent in its support 
more missionary work of the best kind is done by the 
Christian Register than by any other agency of the Uni- 
tarian body on which a similar sum of money is expended. 
The leaders of the body who neglect this fact are blind 
to their own interests and to the opportunity to serve 
our churches, our country, and the world at large. Let- 
ters from people living ten thousand miles apart show 
that the Christian Register reaches people who are not 
influenced by any other Unitarian agency. 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, 
Late Editor of the Christian Register. 


Jones Very’s Religion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I hope all your readers appreciated the interesting study 
of Jones Very in your issue of October 5. I wonder if any 
of them thought his life merely, queer and his ideas 
fantastic? Did any of them think his way of life rather 
beautiful, but wholly unpractical? If so, may I suggest 
that they should read anew (of course all readers of the 
Register have read once!) John Woolman’s Journal. 
Woolman was very practical, his feet were on the earth. 
He knew something of values, and how to earn his living 
by giving equivalent service. But he, like Very, held 
that a man always lives in the presence of God; that, if a 
man will be obedient and listen, he will be shown what to 
do; that the religious life is the actual life, that all this 
is normal, and that it is the way of true happiness. 

It occurs naturally to one that this is about the kernel 
of the New Testament teaching. Why does any one 
say, ‘“Thy kingdom come; Thy will be done,” if one does 
not believe the substance of Jones Very’s religion and 
Woolman’s religion and Jesus’ religion? Is it not the 
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queer thing, once assuming this to be in any valid sense 
God’s world, or a universe, built up, guided, and persuaded 
by spirit, intelligence, or will, that any one should imagine 
a sane, normal, effective, or happy life possible except as 
lived on the great, simple, and beautiful lines of the con- 
stant good will? 

I do not know just how the Salem ministers treated 
Jones Very. It may be that he lacked somewhat in 
breadth of view, or possibly in humor, a little assortment 
of which ought not to hurt any true-hearted man. But 
it is a serious judgment on the ministers if they did not 
know Very’s secret, and actually withheld their sym- 
pathy from him. What profound thing could a minister 
have to say to his people if he had no use for the beauty 
and the substance of Jones Very’s religion? 

Thanks to Mr. Hammell for the article. 


CHARLES F. DOLEy 
Jamaica PLArn, Mass. 


Jones Very. 


We thought, The morning birds have ceased to sing, 
We hear but songs from out a gilded cage; 
When to our August noon a breath of spring 
Brought us a strain from out another age. 
The sultry airs no longer round us blew, 
The whole wide earth took on a living green; 
Flowers bloomed again where erst in Spring they grew, 
And beckoned where but sun-dried heath had been. 


O Saint and Poet! on our world-worn time, 
Thy waiting spirit breathed that quick’ning lay; 
Thy rapt soul heard the harmonies sublime, 
And sang the music of a loftier day; 
The Soul of all things in thy pulses stirred, 
And soared in praises like the morning bird. 
—Wailliam P. Andrews. 


The British Nature-lover. 


BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. 


We are fond of poking fun at the travelling Briton with 
his superabundance of tin tub and his lack of adaptability. 
We agree that he is fussy about details and slow to grasp 
a situation, that his manners en route leave much to be 
desired. But he has withal redeeming qualities which 
are almost endearing. He shows sensibilities which one 
misses in that exalted hero, ‘“The Man from Home.” 

When I go a-travelling, I am always touched by the 
average Englishman’s eager interest in all outdoor life. 
It makes him on his own ground a sympathetic creature, 
boyishly simple and direct. It makes travel to him and 
to his companions one continuous picnic. It is not the 
exception, but the rule, to find him knowing all about 
flowers, birds, insects, and animals. And he shows this 
not in the pedagogic way which, with us, usually betrays 
the conscientious schoolmarm or the college specialist, 
but in a healthy, natural love for the things whose scien- 
tific names are merely a street and number for identifica- 
tion, not an end in themselves. Evidently he thinks that 
at least a calling acquaintance, if not an intimate friend- 
ship, with little live-folk neighbors of various conditions 
among whom he is destined to pass his existence will 
add to the sum total of life’s joy for him. He is quite 
right. I believe that is one of the chief things which keeps 
the average Englishman young at heart, enthusiastic, 
amusable. He does not grow old so quickly as the average 
American does, because his playtime is indefinitely ex- 
tensible, and he has ever fresh material to play with, in 
new combinations, so long as he wills. There is little 
danger of his becoming d/asé or bored or worried over the 
relatively unimportant business of life. He can be happy 
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even when far from a bridge-table or a comic opera or a 
magazine, because he always knows where to find the 
eternal Game, the never-ending Play, the continuously 
changing Book. 

But where does our British cousin get all his nature 
knowledge? When did he find time to acquire it? He 
spent no more years in school or college than our men do. 
He was no later in getting to the business of life. He 
seems to accomplish that business satisfactorily to him- 
self and to others, certainly with no more strain or stress 
than do our men highly specialized in business. Yet 
some time he managed to learn what scarcely any Ameri- 
can men, too few women, find time for. When was it? 
How was it? 

I suspect that it began in the nursery, that it was a 
part of his childish play and grew with his growth. I 
suspect that a botany and an animal book were as much 
a part of the nursery library as Mother Goose or Alice. 
I suspect that his father and mother before him loved 
these things, and that nature-lore came quite naturally 
and gradually to be a part of his equipment for life, like 
good grammar or the use of the handkerchief or daily 
prayer. 

The Englishman en route may fuss over a delayed dinner 
or a non-appearing coach (we never do!); but, if it be in 
open country, he is never at a loss. There are so many 
things to absorb attention. There is so much going on 
underfoot and overhead,—things in which he has an in- 
telligent interest. What flowers grow hereabout? He 
starts out to learn for himself. What is the peculiar 
fauna? ‘There is just time enough to observe it. Let us 
see, have we not heard of the famous moss, here only to 
be found? To be sure! Let us go forth and seek. And 
with boyish eagerness he starts upon his quest, entirely 
happy. 

One often sees the London business man trotting to 
his office with a sweet-smelling buttonhole to cheer his 
appreciative nose. Fancy our Americans challenging 
criticism by such an “effeminacy’’! Fancy their know- 
ing the difference between a camellia or a pink, to say 
nothing of caring to discuss the comparative charms of 
each with the little flower-seller on the street corner. Be 
sure it was an American college professor who confessed 
unashamed that he knew “the carnation only in litera- 
ture.’”’ Who ean wonder that our college men soon lose 
touch with nature, if they ever had it? The average 
American man disdains all such things as sentimental 
or pedagogic, at least as unnecessary to his scheme of 
life. He leaves the study of buds and birds and bugs to 
his women-kind (if they will) and turns his interest into 
one narrow channel from which they must not stray ex- 
cept for the necessary relaxation of vaudeville or bridge. 
But how much he misses of the richness about him! 
How little he really sees when he goes abroad! ‘The best 
of travel is not in Baedeker, as the Briton well knows. 
It is a significant fact that popular English guide-books 
have always a list of ‘Fauna and Flora” atthe end. And 
with thumb inserted at this page the Briton browses 
happily over sunny acres which his American cousin skims 
in his automobile without dismounting, his eyes fixed upon 
a distant tower “starred’”’ by his red-covered oracle. 

Perhaps the Englishman en route sees less than does our 
man from over-seas. He is continually expressing amaze- 
ment at the amount of country we cover in a given time, 
at the number of places we visit, and the things we know 
about. He cries, rather wistfully: ““You Americans are 
wonderful! You know beforehand just what you want 
to see and how to find it. You don’t waste any time.”’ 

_ But I sometimes wonder if we do not waste a great 
deal of time. Surely, somewhere, somehow, we wasted 
time which should have developed naturally and simply 
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the nature love which is born in the heart of every child. 
How much richer would American life be if all of us came 
as a matter of course into this heritage which awaits 
our English cousins! How much healthier would be the 
life of every American man if he had this resource to 
fall back upon after his strenuous business life! And 
how much more interesting he would be with an ever- 
variable topic for conversation! 
Boston, Mass. 


Demos and a World Tribunal. 
it 


The signs of the times point toward a permanent 
world tribunal as an accomplished fact in the not dis- 
tant future. More international disputes have been 
settled peacefully during the past decade than during 
the previous half-century. The word ‘“‘peace’’ occurs 
in the newspapers and the magazines with increasing 
frequency, and the idea is put forward, without apology 
or explanation, in after-dinner speeches and public ad- 
dresses. Workers in the cause of world peace are less 
and less of the bizarre type, this cause having drawn 
to itself earnest men and women of social, educational, 
and political distinction. ‘The editorials of our leading 
publications very generally assume the hatefulness and 
wastefulness of war among civilized nations, and—what 
is extremely significant—the humorous papers and the 
wit-and-humor paragraphs of serious journals take for 
granted, as the crux of their jesting, that war is an 
anachronism, and should be discredited and discarded. 
Last of all, as the high-water mark of this rising tide of 
world thought and feeling, the highest official of our 
republic has recently moved for unrestricted arbitra- 
tion between our nation and the mother country and 
others. 

These certainly are unmistakable and hopeful signs 
of the times; but ought we therefore to expect our 
cruisers and submarines to be consigned at once to the 
scrap heap? Will the war offices at Washington and 
London soon be given over to cobwebs and silence? 
And shall we disband our peace societies erelong in a 
pean of thanksgiving? 

No. ‘The Presidential hand of fellowship stretched 
across the sea is by no means definitive; our chief ex- 
ecutive’s overture may prove to be only educational; 
it is not at all a complete and binding contract, because 
the real contracting parties as yet have not been heard 
from. It is the mass of the people in Great Britain 
and the mass of people in the United States who hold 
the casting vote, and they have not yet declared them- 
selves; it is Demos who strikes down or upholds the 
hands of its temporary leaders; it is Demos alone whose 
fiat lets loose the dogs of war or closes the temple of 
Janus. 

In the armory grounds at Springfield, Mass., a quaint 
old Spanish cannon may be seen, corroded and _ tar- 
nished with the copper green of centuries. Upon it the 
founders inscribed the legend “Ultima ratio regum.”’ 
And such it was when it emerged from the mould; out 
of its mouth thundered harsh commands which silenced 
the softer voices of reason and pity; when it spoke, all 
peaceful deliberations ceased; like a motion to adjourn 
it took precedence of all other forms of procedure. But 
Demos has changed all that. From the old Roman days, 
when the Plebs seceded to the Sacred Mount, down to 
the recent revolutions in Portugal and Mexico, Demos 
has been finding himself, has been coming into his own, 
and to-day in Europe and America, Demos is the half- 
blind, groping, fitful giant who holds the issues of war 
and the omens of peace in his half-open hand, 
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Few of us realize how final, how absolute, in these 
democratic days of crumbling customs and shattered 
shackles is the power of the people. The pressure of 
public opinion always has been great, but never was it 
as great as to-day. In the quaint old Bible story, Cain 
the murderer was sent forth into the world ‘with a 
mark upon his forehead.” ‘That mark determined his 
punishment, for by it his fellow-men were to know that 
he had shed innocent blood; and they were not to lift 
any hand of retribution over him, but were to condemn 
him in their hearts and look their condemnation at him 
as he passed. It was the pitiless, punitive power of public 
opinion which was invoked against Cain, and it was so 
potent that the man-slayer cried, in anguish, ‘My pun- 
ishment is greater than I can bear.”’ 

In our own day this power is equally great, and its 
channels of expression are grooved more deeply than 
ever before. Even our language and our pronunciation 
are determined for us by the plain people. Linguists 
may tell us what ought to be, but the million-tongued 
populace declares what shall be, and illicit unions of ver- 
bal roots and suffixes become established, and barbarous, 
slangy expletives are standardized and soon stalk boldly 
about in the best academic society. Whether or not in 
this particular Vox populi is identical with Vox Dei 
need not be discussed here: at least it is all-powerful in 
its fiat. 

If the giant Demos were a creature only of ration- 
alization, the problems of human progress would be 
much simpler than now they are; but Demos is quite 
as emotional as he is thoughtful and reflective, and 
more so. He is led blindly at times by his groping in- 
stincts, and his varying judgments are often quite in- 
consistent one with another, his mandates are often 
mutually contradictory. As in the case of the ancient 
Macedonian monarch, appeal must sometimes be made 
“from Philip drunken to Philip sober.” This is the 
cloud which casts a shadow over the sunny path of prog- 
ress toward international peace. Demos may assent and 
ratify in his calmer mood the fraternal overtures between 
high officials; but, let friction and heat develop in the 
machinery of adjustment, and the impatient giant is 
likely to forswear all pledges, burst all barriers, and 
clamor for war and the arbitrament of rifle and cannon. 
At this point the full deadly power of the “yellow press”’ 
makes itself felt: from sordid motives venal journals 
rouse and foment the dormant war appetite of the people, 
and Demos is goaded into a conflict which he alone 
might not have sought. This has happened many times, 
and may happen again. Before the attack on Fort 
Sumter unscrupulous newspapers inflamed passions al- 
ready too heated, and before the Spanish War President 
McKinley’s wise, humane plans were nullified and his 
hand was forced by the demands of a maddened public 
goaded by yellow journals. In this respect history 
may repeat itself even on some question between 
Great Britain and the United States. Demos in his 
calm mood might drowsily approve an ‘“‘unrestricted”’ 
compact between these powers, yet, when irritated and 
goaded, he might lapse into the habits of past centuries 
and call for war and reprisals. 

All this leads to one inevitable conclusion: an Inter- 
national High Court will be possible and authoritative 
and definitive only when the masses of the people are 
educated to the point of maintaining and respecting it. 
A “yellow press’’ is created in part by a “yellow pub- 
HEPS and Demos, the essential factor in world arbitra- 
tion, must be trained in mind and will to uphold this 
new method of justice, else official overtures will be 
wasted and deftly spun treaties will be snapped like 
threads. A treatygor an ‘understanding’ between 
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Washington and London or Berlin, untested by the 
popular will, under the clamor of demagogues and the 
goading of yellow journals is no better than Don Quixote’s 
visor of pasteboard. 

Here, therefore, is the crux of the whole problem and 
project of world arbitration, of law instead of war: if 
Demos can be educated to stand firmly for it, even when 
rivalry and bitterness are aroused, then, and then only, 
will armor plate sell as junk and the War Office be offered 
for rental. Subsidiary methods can be debated and 
minor contributory factors pointed out, but the edu- 
cation of Demos to the arbitration level is the one main 
issue before the world. Leaders in the peace movement 
must recall old Cato and his insistent ‘‘Carthago delenda 
est”: they must iterate and reiterate workers, and to 
themselves ‘“‘Demos must be educated.”—Rev. Bradley 
Gilman, in the Advocate of Peace. 
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The True Light. 


BY JONES VERY. 


The morning’s brightness cannot make thee glad, 
If thou art not more bright than it within; 
And nought of evening’s peace hast thou e’er had, 
If evening first did not with thee begin. 
Full many a sun I saw first set and rise, 
Before my day had found a rising, too; 
And I with Nature learned to harmonize, 
And to her times and seasons made me true. 
How fair that new May morning when I rose 
Companion of the sun for all the day; 
O’er every hill and field where now he goes, 
With him to pass, nor fear again to stray; 
But ’neath the full-orbed moon’s reflected light 
Still onward keep my way till latest night. 


Our Several Governmental Departments: the Consti- 
tutional Balance. 


BY GEORGE R. BISHOP. 


An observation of Justice Harlan in his dissenting 
opinion in the recent Trust Company cases seems to have 
encouraged the contention, by no means new, that the 
United States Supreme Court has never had the con- 
stitutional right to declare a law passed by Congress and 
approved by the President unenforceable, on the ground 
that it was repugnant to the fundamental law. The 
assertion is persistently repeated that such a legislative 
act, by however insignificant a majority adopted, must 
stand and be enforced, even though it be inconsistent 
with other statutes and with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Many express admiration for the British sys- 
tem, under which Parliament is omnipotent and the 
courts are subordinate,—under which, indeed, the legis- . 
lature can amend the Constitution itself with as little 
formality as is required to pass an act incorporating a 
local joint stock company,—those who are thus enam- 
oured ignoring the declaration of Mr. Bryce that if, in the 
British Isles, instead of a single Parliament there were 
four, one for England, one for Scotland, one for Ireland, 
and one for Wales, a supreme tribunal similar to our own 
would be required, in order to adjudicate differences that 
must inevitably arise, and secure harmony in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. 

The new attack on the Supreme Court involves the 
mistaken assertion that in the Convention of 1787 which 
framed the Constitution the effort was several times 
made to invest the court with wider authority, and each 
time defeated; and that John Marshall, in rendering 
the decisions he joined in after he became chief justice — 
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e.g., in Marbury v. Madison and McCulloch v. The State 
of Maryland,—went directly contrary to declarations he 
had previously made, though one of those previous 
declarations is admitted to have been merely in argu- 
ment, delivered (in Ware v. Hylton) while he was still 
practising at the bar, while it is said the other was made 
in the Virginia Convention which ratified the new Con- 
stitution. ‘The chief justice, doubtless, would have re- 
pudiated any alleged obligation on his part to decide as 
a judge in conformity with an argument he had made 
as a practising lawyer, or even in conformity with a 
previous inconsistent judicial decision, had he rendered 
one, if on deliberation he concluded he had made a 
mistake in the earlier decision. But it is significant to 
note that in that Virginia Convention, of which he was 
a member, he made one speech,—in reply to Patrick 
Henry, the most voluble and persistent opponent of 
ratification,—in which the future chief justice distinctly 
foreshadowed the construction he afterward judicially 
placed on the judiciary paragraph of the Constitution. 
Several sentences from that Convention speech seem 
pertinent, and are here quoted (Speech made Friday, 
June 20, 1788) :— 

“Has the government of the United States [that is, 
Congress and the President] power to make laws on every 
subject? ...Can they go beyond the delegated powers? 
If they were to make a law not warranted by any of the 
powers enumerated, it would be considered by the judges 
as an infringement of the Constitution, which they would 
disregard. They would not consider such a law as com- 
ing under their jurisdiction.... They would declare it 
void.” 

And later, in the same speech, he asked :— 

“To what quarter will you look for protection from an 
infringement on the Constitution, if you will not give 
the power to the judiciary? ‘There is no other body that 
can afford such protection.” 

And, curiously, the same antagonist of ratification, 
Henry, was equally concerned that the judiciary should 
be invested with this revisory power. He said—on the 


same day:— 
“The judiciary are-the sole protection against a tyran- 
nical execution of the laws. ...So small are the barriers 


against the encroachments and usurpations of Congress 
that, when I see this last barrier—the independency of 
the judges—impaired, I am persuaded that I see the 
prostration of our rights.... The judiciary are the sole 
protection against a tyrannical execution of the laws.” 

At an earlier session of the Virginia Convention Gov. 
Randolph had brought to its notice the fact—and 
had commented on it with great severity—that Josiah 
Phillips had been attained by the Virginia Assembly, 
and thereupon executed, without judge or jury,—in 
defiance of legal principles and traditions. 

Jefferson himself, who later thought he had reason 
for criticising Marshall and his decisions, was equally 
apprehensive of the tyranny of the legislative depart- 
ment. Writing from Paris under date of March 15, 
1789, to James Madison, he said :-— 

“The executive, in our governments, is not the sole, 
it is scarcely the principal, object of my jealousy. The 
tyranny of the legislature is the most formidable dread at 
present, and will be for long years.” 

And Madison, speaking in the 1787 Convention, ex- 
pressed an apprehension that there was danger from the 
assumption of too much power by the legislature, when 
he said, ‘‘ Experience in all the States has evinced a power- 
ful tendency in the legislature to absorb all into its vor- 
tex." 

In the same letter to Madison, Jefferson refers to the 
judiciary as “a body which, if rendered independent, 
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and kept strictly to their own department, merits great 
confidence for their learning and integrity.” (No modern 
“recall” had then been thought of, under which the 
judiciary might be completely deprived of its inde- 
pendence; nor had suggestion been made that by a 
popular vote a judicial decision, carefully and delib- 
erately arrived at by men learned in the law, might be 
set aside.) Referring to a then existing Virginia bench, 
he inquired, ‘“What degree of confidence would be too 
great for a body composed of such men?’’ What—one 
might inquire—would he have said to the suggestion 
that nice questions of construction should be left to the 
decision of the general electorate, that electorate com- 
posed in part of the newly naturalized, many of them 
scarcely able to read, much less to comprehend, the 
Constitution or a statute on which they were to pass 
judgment? 

The assertion is now made that the Supreme Court, 
in declaring laws passed by Congress unconstitutional 
and void, has assumed a jurisdiction never intended to 
be conferred; that there was no warning that such au- 
thority ever would be assumed; that there was no prece- 
dent for it. On that point Marshall’s own declaration, 
already quoted, in the Virginia Convention seems de- 
cisive; but a confirmatory comment by Mr. Bryce is so 
pertinent that it seems worth while to quote it. He 
says (American Commonwealth), of the plan that ulti- 
mately prevailed :-— 

“It was not novel. It was at work in the States before 
the Convention of 1787 met. It was at work in the 
thirteen colonies before they revolted from England.”’ 
It was “an application ofan old, familiar legal doctrine. 
Such novelty as there is belongs to the scheme of a 
Supreme Rigid Constitution, reserving the ultimate 
power to the people, and limiting in the same measure the 
power of the legislature.” 

In the Supreme Court decision, often referred to, in 
Marbury v. Madison, Chief Justice Marshall sharply 
presented the question of judicial power and judicial 
duty when he said :— 

“It is apparent that the framers of the Constitution 
contemplated that instrument as a rule for the govern- 
ment of the courts, as well as the legislature. .. . Other- 
wise why does it direct the judges to take an oath to 
support it?... The oath imposed by the legislature is 
completely demonstrative of the legislative opinion on 
this subject.” 

But, independently of that evidence of the contem- 
porary legislative understanding of the power intended 
to be conferred on the judiciary, the debates in the Fed- 
eral Convention as recorded by Madison make it clear 
that it was anticipated that the judges would decline to 
enforce statutes, State and national, which in their 
opinion were repugnant to the fundamental law. Quo- 
tations are at hand to demonstrate this: e.g., Madison, 
an accomplished lawyer, member of the Convention, 
one of the authors of the ‘‘Federalist’’ and destined to 
be the fourth President, said, ““A power of negativing 
the improper laws of the States is at once the most mild 
and certain means of preserving the harmony of the 
system.’’ Gouverneur Morris said, “A law that ought 
to be negatived will be set aside by the judiciary de- 
partment.”” The Convention agreed, nem. con., to a 
proposal of Madison’s, that the jurisdiction of the court 
should ‘‘extend to all cases arising under the national 
laws, and to such other questions as may involve the 
national peace and harmony.” James Wilson, later an 
associate justice on the Supreme bench, thought the 
power of the judges as prescribed “did not go far enough.” 
Luther Martin of Maryland said, “As to the constitu- 
tionality of laws, that point will come before the judges 
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in their official character.’”’ George Mason of Virginia 
said of the judges, ‘‘They could declare an unconstitu- 
tional law void.”” He also wished—but to this the Con- 
vention declined to assent—that the aid of the judges 
might be secured, in preventing every improper law,— 


that is, as a Council of Revision,—‘‘as they were in the 
habit and practice of considering laws in their principles 
and in all their consequences,’’—something which, of 


course, the electorate could not do, were they to be in- 
vested, through the referendum, with an unmanageable 
function, or through the recall empowered to remove judges 
whose decisions offended them. Speaking again of laws 
not conforming to the ‘“‘federal compact,’ Gouverneur Mor- 
ris said ‘‘ The judges would consider, them null and void.” 

Thus it seems clear that the members of the Conven- 
tion of 1787, realizing that there must be some author- 
itative interpreter of the Constitution and some power 
to nullify infractions of it, took it for granted that the 
Supreme Court would assume the jurisdiction it later 
did assume. Further, the man who at present most 
vociferously asserts that the framers of the Constitution 
never intended to confer on that tribunal the power to 
declare a law of Congress void admits that “there can 
be no doubt that the majority of the Convention [1787] 
desired that the court should exercise that power, to 
declare laws unconstitutional, and hoped it would seize 
the power it has seized.” 

Is it not clear, then, that the framers of the Consti- 
tution intended that the Supreme Court should assert 
and exercise the right to decline to grant relief under 
statutes which it concluded were repugnant to that in- 
strument? Was it not clearly their purpose to con- 
struct a constitution which should in strictness, as Prof. 
Dicey of Oxford, another Englishman, says (in his “Law 
of the Constitution’’), “be the law of the land,’’ possess- 
ing and maintaining ‘‘the essential characteristics of 
modern federalism,’—‘‘the supremacy of the constitu- 
tion, the distribution of powers, the authority of the 
judiciary’? 

The view of still another eminent Englishman, Sir 
Henry Maine, on the subject of entrusting the legis- 
lature with supreme power,—as in England,—is also 
noteworthy, and relevant. He said that the fact that 
Parliament in its omnipotence could so easily make and 
unmake their constitution was the true cause of the 
“unsatisfactory condition of English Constitutional Law, 
and of its many and dangerous uncertainties”; and his 
fears of the ultimate result of that legislative supremacy, 
with the obviously swifter approach, from year to year, 
of the extinction of all regulative forces found expression 
in these words:— 

“We are drifting toward a type of governnient asso- 
ciated with terrible events,—the single Assembly, armed 
with full power over the Constitution, which it may ex- 
ercise at pleasure.” 

His recognition of the growing dominance of the legis- 
lative department of government is further summed up 
in his description of their situation as contrasted with 
such a distribution of powers as was the ideal of the men 
of 1787:— 

“The nation whose constitutional practice suggested 
to Montesquieu his memorable maxim concerning the 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial powers, has in the 
course of a century falsified it. The formal Executive 
is the true source of legislation; the formal legislature is 
incessantly concerned with Executive Government.” 

What he calls ‘‘the great modern paradox” of the 
British Constitution he finds we have not imitated; that, 
if the legislative or executive department of our govern- 
ment transcends the limitations imposed on it by the 
Constitution, the “duty of annulling such usurpations” 
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fortunately is confided, by the Third Article of our Con- 
stitution, to our Supreme Court,—which tribunal, how- 


ever, exercises its remarkable powers indirectly only,— - 


that is, through ‘‘cases,” brought by an actual party 
against another. 
ish system with the American, he speaks of the “infirm- 
ity” of their constitution “in its decay,” voicing again 
his fears of the results of so significant a departure as is 
now exhibited, from that earlier system which furnished 
Montesquieu with his well-known ideal. Twenty years 
ago A. Lawrence Lowell, now president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, dwelt in detail on certain confiscatory Acts of 
Parliament,—Acts which the American Congress would 
have been powerless, by however gteat a majority, to 
repeat, unless our Constitution were first amended along 
socialistic lines. 

Six weeks after his investiture with the office of chief 
justice, Marshall administered the inauguration oath to 
Jefferson as President and to Aaron Burr as Vice-Presi- 
dent,—two men so dissimilar in character that Burr had 
said, after the manner of Napoleon, “Great souls care 
little for small morals.” 

Both the new President and the chief justice were men 
of simple ways. It was not true, as once reported, that 
on March 4, 1801, Jefferson rode up on horseback alone, 
tied his horse himself, went into the partly finished 
Capitol unattended, and took the inauguration oath, 
though it doubtless is true that he walked from a house 
almost next door, to be sworn in. Marshall’s habits 
were also very simple. It was related of him that in 
Richmond, his home town, he was often to be seen morn- 
ings, with market basket on arm, on his way to or from 
the market whence he procured his daily supplies. It 
is also related of him that for recreation he indulged in 
quoits, using an especially heavy pair for his contests; 
and that his scrupulous exactness in making measure- 
ments was notorious among players, so that often his 
adversaries left nice questions in the game to him for 
settlement, perfectly confident that his decision would 
be exactly what the facts warranted, with no favor shown 
to either side. He had established a reputation for 
judicial fairness before he was made chief justice. Dis- 
agreeing with Jefferson on some points, he would have 
thoroughly agreed with him when in his first inaugural 
he said of the new government, “I believe it is the only 
one where every one, at the call of the laws, would fly 
to the standard of the law, and would meet invasions of 
the public order as his own personal concern.” 

It may be incidentally observed that the experience of 
a hundred years has not tended to discredit the fears of 
the older statesmen concerning the peril of leaving full 
power to the legislatures, with no ulterior control. The 
legislature of New York, which has just adjourned, 
dominated as it was, by Tammany Hall, passed two 
laws which the governor, also subservient to Tammany, 
approved, the question of the constitutionality of one 
of which is still before the courts, by which fusion any 
combination against Tammany was sought to be ren- 
dered impossible; and under the investment in Oregon 
of the electorate with power to pass laws, as Congress- 
man McCall has pointed out in the October Adlantic, the 
voters of that State have passed two completely an- 
tagonistic ordinances, under which, apparently, Col- 
umbia River salmon fishing industry has been suppressed, 
and can never be revived until one or both of those laws 
shall have been repealed. While the New York incident 
exemplifies the danger of untrammelled legislation, that 
of Oregon reveals the peril of leaving to the electorate, 
wise and uninstructed, reflecting and impetuous and 
passionate, the passing of laws many of which, to meet 
the conditions they are intended to meet, must be elab- 
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_ orate and difficult or impossible of comprehension to a 


mind untrained and undisciplined. England, whose 
government many have declared to be more democratic 
than our own, so well appreciates the importance of 
skill in the drafting of the laws that a parliamentary 
counsel or solicitor is regarded as indispensable,—the 
“skilful draftsman” to whom Sir Henry Maine referred 
as being responsible for perhaps three-fourths of the 
legislation enacted by the British Parliament. This 
enacting of laws by the electorate is farther away from 
the ideal of the framers of the Constitution than an om- 
nipotent legislature would be,—so far, indeed, that it is 
doubtful if they would have been able to comprehend 
that an intelligent electorate, with some knowledge that 
even in a small community like Athens direct legislation 
shortly failed, men could in a little more than a century 
be found who would suggest the possibility of its being 
advantageously applied to a nation of ninety millions, 
inhabiting a vast area. 

But the main contention of this paper is that those 
who framed our Constitution anticipated that the ju- 
diciary would be independent, would consist of honorable 
men, of high culture and technical skill, who would 
wisely preserve the balance of the various powers indis- 
pensable in the administration of the government of a 
great nation. 

New YorkK. 


The Caravan of the Midianites. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


It bore to Egypt balm and myrrh, 

To swathe a Pharaoh’s mummied calm; 
Tt left a wound that could not heal 

At touch of my1rh or balm. 


The sand-filmed caravan of days 
Bears far beyond the desert rim 
Our dearest hope. In vain our eyes 

With watching may wax dim. 


We smooth the treasured robe in vain. 
Then first our hearts with hope may stir 
When to a stranger we shall send 
A gift of balm and myrrh. 
WESTFIELD, Vr. 


The Unforgivable Sin. 


BY REV. H. BODELL SMITH. 


There is a remarkable passage in the three Synoptic 
Gospel records ascribing to Jesus a statement that there 
is a sin that is beyond forgiveness. It has perplexed 
many people. It has added considerably to the doubt 
and misgiving and dread which have weighed upon the 
minds of thousands reared in the teachings of orthodoxy. 
What is this sin that cannot be forgiven? As described 
in Matthew xii. 31, 32, and parallel passages in Mark and 
Luke, it is ‘“blasphemy against the Holy Ghost,” and 
the plain declaration is, ‘“Whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost it shall not be forgiven him, neither in 
this world nor in that which is to come.” Every sin 
shall be forgiven unto men except that, we are told. 

Now, what can the Unitarian or the Universalist say 
to this? Can they accept such a statement? Can they 
believe that Jesus ever uttered such words? If con- 
sistent with their own doctrine, they can neither accept 
nor believe it. To begin with, is not every sin a sin 
against the Holy Ghost? And can any line be drawn 
between speaking evil or doing evil against the Holy 
Ghost? Can it be said that one is not as grievous a sin 
as the other? 
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These are pertinent queries. They make it clear at 
once that the statement involves a contradiction. It is 
implied that all sin is sin against God, for the sins which 
can be forgiven are to be forgiven of him. And if all 
sins are against him, and, therefore, against his Holy 
Spirit, whether expressed by the lips or in other act, it 
therefore follows that no sin can be forgiven. And, of 
course, such a notion destroys the possibility of glad 
tidings, takes away all the good news of salvation, and 
makes it impossible that any can be saved. If every sin 
against man or the Son of man, being a sin, is, because 
of its sinfulness equally an act against God, to be for- 
given of God as much as of man,—if forgiven,—then these 
assumptions of consequences are true. 

‘But suppose such assumptions cannot be admitted, 
the difficulty is not lessened. The declaration that 
there is a sin that cannot be forgiven is still a flat con- 
tradiction of all the real essentials of the gospel that 
Jesus preached. It is a most improbable thing, if not 
an impossibility, that Jesus ever uttered such words. If 
he did, they stamp him with such a glaring inconsistency 
as even the most extremely rationalist critic would hesi- 
tate to assert. Yet the first three Gospels agree in attrib- 
uting the words to Jesus. Soit may be thought that such 
a fact. is strong evidence that they report in this instance 
the genuine utterance of the Master. It does not nec- 
essarily follow. There are other questionable matters 
which the three Gospels agree in recording,—the feeding 
of the five thousand people with the fragments left from 
five loaves and two fishes, and the sending of the evil 
spirits into the herd of Gadarene swine, resulting in their 
destruction. They all report the resurrection to life 
again, after death, of the fleshly body of Jesus. In these 
they support each other, but it is widely admitted that 
such things cannot be true. 

These biographers of Jesus collected their informa- 
tion concerning what he said and did, from all the sources 
which were available “to them. They reported what 
they were told. Such documents as were then in exist- 
ence, if they were not written until many years after 
Jesus passed away, would contain matters of undeniable 
fact along with other things which ‘were simply the 
product of gossip, conflicting opinion, of popular imagi- 
nation and superstition. Some of the sayings of Jesus, 
after passing through the minds of all kinds of people 
before any written record was thought of, would become 
completely transformed into something quite different 
from what he really did say, and in certain instances 
would grow into miracle stories. This reputed saying 
concerning the sin that cannot be forgiven may be a 
complete misrepresentation of something he actually 
said about forgiveness. And this misrepresentation, 
recorded ultimately in a written document accessible 
to and copied from by the compilers of the three Gospels, 
would account for its inclusion in each of them. Hence, 
there is on this account some justification for supposing 
that the saying is not a genuine utterance of Jesus. 

Doubt upon the matter is considerably confirmed 
when the true significance of the statement is realized. 
If any sin is beyond forgiveness, then all who commit 
that sin are excluded forever from salvation and union 
with God. This cuts away every chance of universal 
restoration. Orthodoxy and its partialism would, there- 
fore, stand true. Everlasting hell or endless torments 
could not be denied. No explanation of the meaning 
of the passage can make it any other than an utter con- 
tradiction of universalism and of the fundamentals of 
the Unitarian gospel. 

And the teaching of Jesus is against it. His doctrine 
of forgiveness does not accord with the declaration that 
there is a sin that cannot be forgiven. In the “‘Lord’s 
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prayer’ it is implied that God forgives trespasses at 
least as much as men forgive each other. Every sin 
has been forgiven by man. ‘here are and have been 
men who will forgive anything to the penitent in a desire 
for the good of the wrong-doer. Peter asked Jesus: 
“How oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive 
him? ‘ill seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I say 
not unto thee, Until seven times: but, Until seventy times 
seven” (Matt. xviii. 21-22). This means that forgive- 
ness must never cease; that, however often the sinner 
offends, he must be forgiven every time he repents; that 
it is always possible to overcome evil with good; that 
the condition of the sinner is never beyond hope; and 
that attempts to win him from the error of his ways 
must be persisted in until the remedy effects his cure. 

For this doctrine of Jesus there is every humane and 
rational justification. The inspiring motive is the good 
of the sinner and the welfare and safety of his fellows. 
So long as the wrong-doer remains in his evil condition, 
he fails to realize his highest good, his truest happiness, 
the fulfilment of his nature. For his own sake he must 
be won over to right ways. Until he is won over and 
converted, the power that resides in humanity for his 
benefit has so far failed. Fellowship, sympathy, brother- 
hood, love, must succeed. If persisted in, they cannot 
be permanently defeated. Faith in their power to ac- 
complish removes all the mountains out of the way. 
To win an enemy of society into becoming its friend and 
helpér is an achievement of incalculable value as regards 
the wrong-doer himself and all other individuals with 
whom he comes into contact. ‘To secure his higher blessed- 
ness is a matter for great rejoicing: to realize the greater 
safety of society in his amendment is even more. So 
long as he is not in right relation to his fellows, he is in a 
state of inward disorder and disturbance, and is a cause 
of disorder to others. In this condition he is an unrealized 
source of moral wealth and a real.loss to the community. 
He is a weak link in what should be an unbreakable chain. 
Brought into harmonious relations with his fellows, his 
helpful contact is a great gain. Every other man, there- 
fore, has a direct personal interest in securing his conver- 
sion to that which is right,—in changing what is a 
source and centre of danger into a tower of protection 
and security. If a man is infected with a contagious 
disease, the whole community recognize the direct interest 
of all its members in his conversion to soundness and 
health; if afflicted with moral disorder as a thief, the 
direct concern of all in restricting and reforming him is 
equally admitted. It is true quite as much of any evil 
condition from which he suffers that he should be healed 
of his disorder. It is consequently against the welfare 
of society as much as it is against that of the offender 
that there should ever be an end to the effort to forgive, 
the attempt to reform, the endeavor to overcome evil 
with good. ‘The refusal to forgive means the cessation 
of love and the beginning of hate. 

If it be right and necessary that men should never 
cease to forgive one another, is it any less right that God 
should never cease to forgive? What is good in man is 
no less good in him. If wrong in man to refuse forgive- 
ness, it would be no less wrong in God. 

“Nothing can be good in him 
Which evil is in me.” 

It is most unlikely, then, that Jesus would teach that 
God would do that which he taught was wrong in man. 
For this reason we are justified in refusing to believe 
that Jesus ever asserted that there is any sin that must 
not, or could not, or would not, be forgiven. 

When Jesus said, ‘‘Love your enemies,” he gave as his 
reason for the appeal that men should be like their 
Father in heaven who loves the evil as well as the good, 
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the unjust as much as the just; in other words, because 
God loves his enemies. But does God love his enemies 
if there are any of them whom he can never forgive? — 
According to the gospel accounts those enemies of God 
who speak evil against his Holy Spirit are excluded from 
his forgiveness both in this world and in the next, and, 
therefore, from his love. If that is true, then God does 
not love all his enemies. But Jesus teaches that God 
makes no distinctions and is no respecter of persons; yet 
if some are forgiven and others not, distinctions are made, 
and some persons have respeet_and some are treated 
without respect. Jesus_says to mien, “Bless them that 
curse you’’: is it possible that he could teach that God 
is not capable of doing that? He urges his hearers to 
“do good to them that hate you’’; can it be conceived 
that he ever suggested that God will not do the same? 
He declared that men should act thus divinely because 
God so acts; that they should be good in the same way 
as their Father is good, perfect as he is perfect. An 
unforgiveable sin, were such a thing possible, would 
cancel all that is of any value in the gospel of Jesus. All 
that he suffered for is nullified by it. On this supposition 
this heroic martyrdom on the cross was magnificent 
nobility thrown away. 

Such declaration against forgiveness is also a contra- 
diction of God’s omnipotence. We speak of him as 
the Almighty, meaning that he is able to accomplish 
every good thing, that he can do all things that are right. 
But, if there be a sin which he cannot overlook, a wrong 
act he can never forgive, he utterly fails in his power. 
All things are possible with God, Jesus asserts; but 
his reporters cause the Teacher to say that some things are 
not possible to God. He will not forgive—and, therefore, 
cannot—certain sinners. This means that they will 
never be saved, never be included in the divine embrace, 
never be united to God. It denotes that God fails of 
his purpose—in them. If he does not win them from their 
sin and they are never to reach the perfection of their 
nature, there is evidently a satanic power in man capable 
of defeating and frustrating the Divine Purpose. 

But we live in a universe. The whole creation is 
constituted for unity, and all things are subject to orderly 
laws and regulations. “All are but parts of one stu- 
pendous whole.” Science and philosophy both teach 
this oneness of all things. Any rebellion against the one 
infinite ruling Power is vain and certain to fail. Every- 
thing that violates the Universal Order must of necessity 
resume harmonious relations. Were any sin against 
God to succeed by being perpetuated, the divine unity of 
the whole would be broken up. All the forces in the 
universe make for ultimate reconciliation and harmony. 
Forgiveness is just that: it is reconciliation. 

To suppose that there is a sin that cannot be forgiven 
is to admit the possibility that God may refuse recon- 
ciliation. But he is the Healer of all sores, the Saviour 
of those who are lost. The more heinous the sin, the 
deeper the sore, the greater the need of his healing power. 
In the teaching of Jesus it is represented that the Divine 
Love is specially brought to bear where it is most needed. 
The ninety-nine in the fold were safe and were none the 
less the objects of protecting care, but the one that had 
strayed away and become lost must be specially sought 
out. The elder brother in the parable is cared for by 
the father, but very special demonstration of affection 
must be shown to the returning prodigal to help him in 
his efforts towards soundness and security. « The worst 
members of the community, the criminals in the prison, 
as well as the most neglected, must have loving consid- 
eration; for, inasmuch as good is done to the least and 
the worst of these, good is done thereby to all. Such 
teaching means the imperative necessity of making good 
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every loss, of healing every sore, of turning every dis- 
cord into the general harmony. It indicates reconcilia- 
tion of all things as the end towards which the divine 
forces are working. Any idea that God can refuse recon- 
ciliation contradicts the whole spirit of the gospel. 

Why should a sin never be forgiven? Though there 
may be a hundred reasons why God should forgive, 
can there be even one why he should not? Some will 
say that he must be just before being merciful, which 
involves the fallacy that justice and mercy are two things 
and not the same thing. We may be certain that any 
so-called “justice” that is not merciful is utterly unjust, 
' and that any so-called “mercy” that is not real justice 
is most unmerciful. Sin is considered to be an offence 
against God,—oppasition to God, and therefore deserving 
of his resentment and punishment. Can the sinner 
oppose God? Can he in any way injure God? In 
Landseer’s famous picture the puny “Impudence’”’ has 
no injurious effect upon the magnanimous “Dignity” 
which it attempts to affront. “‘ You may bark, little one, 
but you are only throwing away your own strength, and 
wasting your breath.’’ If the sin is against the Infinite 
Love, it rebounds upon the sinner. It hurts him, but it 
cannot hurt God. It seems to oppose God, but to hinder 
God is an impossibility. God has his way all the time. 
The Almighty Will is enforced in eveything. If a man 
obeys God, we know he walks in God’s way and we see 
that the divine will is done. But, if he disobeys God, 
though he, the sinner, has not agreed with the divine 
will, it is certain that God goes on doing his will without 
any interruption. ‘‘You sin, but your sin works my 
will upon you. You have to take the consequences. 
All roads end in the Divine Love. If you choose the 
way of harmony, you taste it at once; if you take the way 
of discord, you go through unutterable woe which will 
just as surely bring you out to the same blessedness, for 
it will make you long for that which you would not seek 
by the shorter way. But you suffer the pain. You 
receive the injury. Itis you that is hindered and opposed, 
for you hinder and oppose yourself.”’ 

If that be a true representation of the word of God to 
the sinner, then there is no reason from the Godward 
side why a sin cannot be forgiven, for God cannot be 
hurt or injured by anything that man can do. The 
sinner hurts himself and his fellows, opposes his own wel- 
fare and that of humanity, frustrates his own real hap- 
piness and that of the community of which he is a part; 
but he does not and cannot frustrate the will of God, 
he is powerless to hinder the divine purpose. If a man 
plays with fire, it will burn him; but, if that is the only 
way he will learn, Providence teaches him in that only 
way possible for him. ‘Thus the Divine Will is going on 
every instant realizing itself in every way that happens 
and along every road that is. 

It is plain, then, that God for his own sake has no reason 
to refuse reconciliation, but that he has every reason to 
encourage it and to accept it, so far as he himself is con- 
cerned; for the Divine Will works ever towards unity. 
But for the sake of the sinner is the all-sufficient reason 
why the sinner should become reconciled to the divine 
ways, and why his desire for reconciliation should be 
fulfilled in the embrace of the Almighty Love. 

If a man will go on hurting himself, he must suffer 
the pain, and, so long as his fellows are that much in- 
different to his welfare as to allow him to go on doing 
himself such injury, so long, too, will they have to share 
the pain. But God does not allow the sinner to do this 
permanently: he uses the pain and woe which sin pro- 
duces, to destroy the sinful desire, to produce repentance 
and a longing for that which is better. The repentance 
inevitably comes. It is as certain in due time as the dawn 
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of next day’s sun; and, as soon as the way of repentance 
is entered upon, the reconciliation begins, the forgiveness 
begins. When the way of sin is left behind and righteous- 
ness is practised, the forgiveness is fully realized. 
Christianity is an invitation. Love God; be ye recon- 
ciled to God; come into right relations with him. It 
says that ‘“‘God is Love”! It does not declare that a 
sinner shall not be reconciled, shall not love God. ‘The 
assertion that there is a sin that cannot be forgiven is 
an utter falsification of the Gospel. Love is Almighty 
to reconcile all things unto itself, cannot suffer defeat, 


for ‘‘Love never faileth.”’ 
MotrramM, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life, 
The Lord knows how to make stepping-stones for us of 
our defects, even: it is what he lets them be for. He re- 
membereth—he remembered in the making—that we are 


but dust, the dust of earth, that he chose to make some- 
thing little lower than the angels out of —A. D. T. Whitney. 
& 

Our strength and efficiency come not from the things 
wherein we differ, but from the things wherein we agree. 
“Tn union,’ and not in division, “there is strength.” 
It may be necessary for us on occasions to doubt, but it 
is our faith, and not our doubt, which can feed the hunger 
of the world.—A. M. Rihbany. 

& 

Be not more desirous to breathe than to conform to 
the intelligence which surrounds all things. The spirit 
of God is everywhere, and not less willing to commune 
with man than the air is to enter his breast. He dwells 
with God who does as the God-given soul within him 
would have him.—Marcus Aurelius. 


& 


As sheep do not show the goodness of their pasture 
by giving up the grass they have eaten, but by the 
excellence of the meat and fleece they afford, so must 
you approve the excellency of your doctrines to the 
world, not by disputes and plausible speeches, but by 
digesting them into practice and growing strong in 
virtue.—Epictetus. 


a 


This is what the Church is for,—to keep alive faith 
in a divine presence and power in this world; to inspire 
doubting hearts with confidence in the omnipotence of 
goodness; to encourage the discouraged by its own con- 
fident hope; by believing that God’s kingdom is coming, 
to cause it to come; by faith that truth is mighty, to 
make it mighty.—James Freeman Clarke. 


a 


PRAYER. 

Make us to realize how great this world is, how mani- 
fold its needs, how many the workers and the kinds of 
workers in the world’s great field. Make us to live as 
those who love our world and seek its betterment and 
its peace. Make us to live as those who see throughout 
the world our brothers and our friends. May we re- 
joice in their good work, in their zeal, in their sincerity, 
as each persuaded in his own mind goes forth into the 
world to tell his message to every creature. Then teach 
us that tolerance, that reasonableness, which shall make 
us to consult one with another, to help one another in 
every good word and work. So shall that religion slowly 
be built up in the world which shall be the result of all 
earnest experience and all devoted effort. Amen.—Rev. 
S. M. Crothers. 
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Tae LirE oF BRET Harte. By Henry 
Childs Merwin. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $3 net.—However opinions 
about Bret Harte may differ, there can be 
no possible doubt that in writing his biog- 
raphy Mr. Merwin has produced a book that 
is interesting from the first page to the last. 
Bret Harte, his stories, his poems, his period, 
afford plenty of good material for such a 
book, and Mr. Merwin has taken advantage 
of all, writing with sympathetic understand- 
ing, and yet with discriminating recognition 
of the various sides of his subject. The 
characteristic entanglements in which Harte’s 
unwillingness to answer letters, which 
amounted almost to a monomania, and other 
phases of unreliability frequently involved 
' him were signs of the man as some people 
knew him; but in him the good and the dis- 
couraging traits were inextricably mingled, 
both firmly rooted, and it cannot be denied 
that this complexity makes him an interest- 
ing and significant subject for just such 
study as Mr. Merwin gives to him. Mr. 
Howells said of Harte, “If his temperament 
disable him from certain experiences of 
life, it was the sure source of what was 
most delightful in his personality and per- 
haps most beautiful in his talent.” Mr. 
Merwin’s summing up is a reproof to the 
“amazing condescension and self-assurance”’ 
with which some writers have presented his 
life and character. This book is, however, 
much more than a biography, and perhaps 
its chief interest lies in the vivid and effec- 
tive picture which it gives of the pioneer 
period in California, illuminated by anec- 
dote and illustration. The time will come, 
says the writer, when California, now 
strangely unappreciative of its own past and 
of the writer who preserved it, will look back 
on the pioneers as the modern Greek looks 
back on Sparta and Athens. Bret Harte 
makes one feel that he is describing an 
early epoch of which he was himself a part, 
and this gives ‘‘an element of distinction, 
even of immortality,’ to his stories and 
poems. 


Tue Next Step. The Forty-fourth An- 
nual Report of the Free Religious Association 
of America, Edited and printed by James 
H. West, 93 Milton Avenue, Dorchester 
(Boston), Mass.—In a handsome pamphlet 
of one hundred and twenty-five pages the 
proceedings and addresses at the forty-fourth 
annual meeting of the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation last May have been preserved in 
permanent form. The volume takes its 
title from the general topic, which was treated 
by the speakers at the morning session, and 
debated at the banquet in the afternoon; 
viz., The Next Step,—in Religion, discussed 
by Dr. Algernon S. Crapsey; in Philosophy, 
by Dr. Merle St. Croix Wright; in Social 
Development, by Mrs. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer; in Civil Government, by Hon. Joseph 
Walker. An opening address by the new 
president of the Association, Dr. C. W. 
Wendte, outlining its ideals and policy, and 
a report of its activities and an Im memoriam 
of members departed during the year, by 
its retiring secretary, William H. Hamlen, 
with other information, are also included. 
The afternoon session was devoted to ad- 
dresses by John Haynes Holmes, Dr. William 
C. Gannett, Revs. C. W. Casson, A. M, 
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Rihbany, F. W, Perkins, D.D., P. Bagnall, 
and Prof. George Clarke Cox, and to trib- 
utes to two recently deceased vice-presi- 
dents of the Association, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Col. T. W. Higginson, by F. B. 
Sanborn, Mrs. Maude Howe Elliott, Mrs. 
Florence Kollock Crooker, Miss Ida C. 
Hultin, and Rev. Edward Cummings. AI- 


together this is a good showing of interest | 


in this established society, which approaches 
its half-century with no loss of vision or 
enthusiasm, and, while cherishing its old 
and honorable traditions and its forward 
look, with the accession of many bright 


young men, promises to render good service | 


to the future, as-in the past. 


SomE ASPECTS OF THACKERAY. By Louis 
Melville. Illustrated. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $2.50 net.—The title is 
well chosen, for Thackeray was a man of 
many aspects. He was many-sided in his 
sympathies and he had tastes that fitted 
him for association with many who were 
not of his own literary guild. It was a 
surprise to many to learn in after years 
that at the very height of his popularity 
in the United States it was his habit to seek 
refreshment and rest in the home of friends 
whom he had made outside of the busy 
world of New York that was supposed to 
engage all his attention. The aspects de- 
scribed in this book are those which were 
shown to his contemporaries and later 
admirers in London. He is discussed as 
writer, artist, and critic, and then described 
as he stood related to Dickens and to the 
literary world of his time. Mr. Melville 
has been for many years a student of Thack- 
eray, has edited his books and lived in the 
literary atmosphere that he created, and it 
is of the man of letters that he thinks and 
writes. He does the work with skill and 
understanding, but he gives us little insight 
into the soul of the man behind the author. 
Thackeray was born a hundred years ago, 
but he is almost unknown to-day; and they 
who profess to know him best differ widely 
as to his real character and the motives of 
his work. One of the most interesting 
chapters in this book relates to the originals 
of the characters that appear in the novels. 
He studied the men and women about him 
with a critic’s eye, but also with an under- 
standing heart; and he was himself as 
various in his moods as those he dealt with. 


WHEN WoMAN Proposes. By Anne War- 
ner. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 
net.—The charm of Anne Warner’s new 
story—which is certainly better in several 
respects than some of its recent predecessors 
—is in its utter absurdity, coupled with its 
carefully planned logical progression. In 
the beginning a charming young woman 
pauses on the staircase, as she is about to 
greet her hostess at a reception, in order to 
observe a young man below her who is quite 
unconscious of her presence. She lingers 
long enough to satisfy herself that she has 
seen at last the man she intends to marry, 
and foregoes the reception to go directly 
home, unwilling to meet him for the first 
time in a crowd of pleasure-seekers. How 
she finds him, how she faces the difficulties 
that apparently forbid him to think” of 
marriage, how she moves, not exactly heaven 
and earth, but governments and powers, 
to compass her desires, and how, quite in- 
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cidentally, she affects the welfare of an en- 
tire nation, is the story that follows. Ber- 
nard Shaw and Robert Chambers have 
initiated readers into the drama of the 
woman who wills, but Anne Warner has 
given us a new situation for her. The 
humor of the book is delicately clever, and 
some of the unexpected turns are as droll 
as anything this author has written since 
The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, which, by 
the way, has just passed to its fourteenth 
printing. 


FIREBRANDS.~_By Frank E. Martin and 
George M. Davis. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.25.—This book is unique in its 
main purpose and in the ingenuity with which 
that purpose has been accomplished. Its 
special mission is to decrease the number 
of fires which, in the United States, destroy 
annually an enormous amount of property, 
making the country poorer and endanger- 
ing lives. By these stories children are 
taught how to avoid setting a fire, how to 
extinguish one if necessary, and how to hold 
fire in check until help can arrive. Each 
story tells how a fire was started. In onea 
rat has access to matches carelessly left in 
his way; in another a boy empties hot ashes 
into a wooden box; clothes are hung over 
a stove and the dampers forgotten; boys 
camping out start a forest fire; and there 
are many more. Each story is followed by 
instructions regarding the fire in question, 
and there are also chapters on the work of 
firemen, common safeguards, ete. If the 
book will make children and their elders more 
thoughtful in this respect, it is well worth — 
while; and there is no doubt the result can 
be attained far better in this way than by 
dry preaching about carefulness. 


JACKSON AND HIS HENLEY FRIENDS. 
Frank E. Channon. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50—The Henley Schoolboys’ 
Series has a distinctive character, inasmuch 
as it brings to the fore conditions of sehool- 
boy life in England, instead of depending 
for its atmosphere and setting on one of the _ 
New England preparatory schools, which, 
however interesting they may be, have 
been used for about all they are worth, as 
literary material in the last few years. Roger 
and Dobson, the American hero and his 
best friend, are now past the pranky, un- 
settled period of schoolboy life, but their 
fags have scrapes and misadventures enough 
to add this necessary element to the story, 
and the two friends have adventures of their 
own when they take a holiday trip, together. 
The book gives good reading and will be as 
popular as the earlier volume, to say the 
least. 


By 


FAIRMOUNT GIRLS IN SCHOOL AND CAMP. 
By Etta Anthony Baker. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50.—The third volume of 
the Fairmount stories is the best, we think, 
though this may be partly due to the fact 
that the girls are now old friends, and one 
accepts them immediately without the de- 
lay of forming new acquaintances. The 
deepening influence of the school spirit and 
the delightful companionship of congenial 
friends are expressed in animated accounts 
of good times, each with unusual novelty — 
in the details. Mrs. Baker writes as if she 
might be one of the girls herself, evidently 
enjoying her own characters and their doi 
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An abandoned mine and a mystery con- 
nected with it add a pleasing hint of ad- 
venture and romance. ‘ 


Two Nosi# Lives. By Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Dana Estes & Co., 60 cents 
net.—Mrs. Richards’ account of the lives 
of her father and mother, Samuel Gridley 
Howe and Julia Ward Howe, is designed 
especially for use in schools. Mrs. Richards 
is unexcelled as a writer for children, and 
she has made these chapters bright with an- 
ecdote and finely illustrative of the points 
she has wished to emphasize. There is so 
' much in these two lives that was romantic 
and unusual, that a writer who can draw 
upon her own recollections of them has, 
indeed, fine material for an interesting book; 
and Mrs. Richards has availed herself of the 
opportunity. Her hope that it may find 
its way into the hands of many children will 
doubtless be fulfilled. 


Larry BurRKE, SopHomorE. By Frank 
I. Odell. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. $1.25.—Larry Burke, Freshman, was 
one of the popular books for boys published 
a year ago. In his Freshman year Larry 
covered practically the whole field of athletics. 
In the present volume athletics are by no 
means neglected, but the story includes also 
class contests, hazing experiences, social 
interludes, and college stunts generally, with 
the intimation of enough hard work to main- 
tain the even balance of the book. Larry is 
presented as a natural all-round leader, 
typical of the best type of college student. 


Havoc. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.—Mr. 
Oppenheim’s latest novel combines all the 
features that have made his name famous 
as a weaver of plots. The keen contest of 
wits in the struggle for the possession of 
important state documents results in dra- 
matic incidents, startling complications, and 
more than one unexpected climax. Through 
the varying successes of plot and counter- 
plot, two love-stories play themselves out 
to the finish, adding romance to the mys- 
terious events in the secret conflict of Euro- 
pean powers. 


Four Gorpons. By Edna A. Brown. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.50.—A girl and three boys make up the 
attractive Gordons, and the story of their 
experiences during the absence of their father 
and mother form a story that sounds as if 
it might be true from beginning to end, so 
natural are the excellencies, the shortcom- 
ings, and the inconsistencies of this little 
group and their immediate friends. It is 
a hearty, wholesome story of youthful life, 
in which the morals are never explained, but 
simply illustrated by logical results, as life 
illustrates. 


Tommy TINKER’s Book. By Mary Fran- 
ces Blaisdell. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 60 cents.—‘‘I shall write a little book 
with little words and a big picture on every 
page,” said Tommy Tinker. “It will be 
about a boy named Tommy and a bear 
named Mr. Teddy Bear.’”’ If this isn’t the 
book that Tommy wrote, it is at least the 
one that pleased him best, and its stories 
about his good times will please many other 
children. 
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Books for Boys. 


If any book for boys contains more ex- 
citing, up-to-date adventures, more thrilling 
situations, and more extraordinary stories 
of good luck than befell the trio whom their 
creator, F. Lovell Coombs, calls The Crusoes 
of the Sky, it has never happened to come 
this way. Carried away from Toronto in 
a big balloon, their experiences are by no 
means confined to the air, but include even 
a search for buried treasure before they 
return. One of the plights in which the boys 
find themselves reminds one of a similar 
situation in one of Mayne Reid’s best books, 
and we like this story the better for the 
memory. The book is published by the 
Century Company. ($1.50.) 

On the autumn list of the same publishing 
company is Team-Mates, another of Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s always successful tales of 
preparatory school life. According to a 
recent interview, Mr. Barbour does not be- 
lieve in letting his characters do anything 
that would be impossible or improbable for 
them, and, as he considers flying still a man’s 
game, his boys keep their feet on earth, but 
manage to do a good deal with them even 
there. ‘There is a fine spirit of comradeship 
and generous competition in Mr. Barbour’s 
books, ($1.50.) 

Everett T. Tomlinson’s new book for the 
Houghton Mifflin Company is The Cham- 
pion of the Regiment ($1.50). In it Noah 
Dare, already a favorite character, takes an 
interesting part at the siege of Yorktown, and 
the story is written with Mr. Tomlinson’s 
usual care to bring out the real nature of the 
historic struggle and preserve accuracy in in- 
cident and description. There were lively 
doings in those days, and Noah’s experiences 
include narrow escapes and daring exploits. 

Billy: His Summer Awakening is none the 
worse in that its general outline reminds one 
of Kipling’s Captains Courageous. How a 
summer of roughing it, first as ship boy and 
then as a woodsman, made a manly fellow 
out of the spoiled lad his companions called 
Lizzie, is a good story, in which is taught 
genuine respect for honest work and a demo- 
cratic appreciation of fine qualities under 
coarse clothing. It is written with sym- 
pathetic understanding of boy nature, and 
has the variety and incident necessary for 
youthful interest. (Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.) 


Books for Girls. 


Dorothy, the Motor Girl, written by Kath- 
arine Carleton and published by the Century 
Company, is one of the most attractive 
among this season’s books for girls. Dor- 
othy is especially fitted to be a Saint Nicholas 
heroine, for she is as bright and as successful 
a prize-winner as readers of that popular 
magazine are commonly supposed to be. 
The royal good times that Dorothy has with 
her friends are made especially worth while 
by the possession of the motor car which 
she won by her wits. ($1.50.) 

Nina Rhoades has proved herself an ac- 
ceptable writer for young girls, and her new 
story, Victorine’s Book, which is published 
by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, 
presents interesting characters and events. 
Victorine is more French than American in 
her speech and ways, and her story of the 


return to her native country after living for’ 
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ten years with an aunt in France suggests 
differences of tone and manner between the 
children of the two countries that is in itself 
quite worth while, as well as entertaining. 
A curious fact connected with this book is 
that Miss Rhoades, in order to make the 
diary of the little American exile quite con- 
vincing in idiom and choice of words, wrote 
the book first in French and then translated 
dition ai(ST2 52) 

A new Dorothy Dainty book continues 
the story of this exceedingly fortunate and 
gracious little lady, and draws sharp con- 
trasts between her and a foolishly brought 
up, badly behaved girl, whose rudeness is 
duly rewarded with poetic justice. The 
author, Amy Brooks, is also the illustrator. 
This volume, Dorothy Dainty at the Moun- 
tains, is fully the equal of the earlier books, 
each of which has made a new record in the 
series for a first year’s sale. (Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $r.) 


Magazines. 


The current number of the Southern 
Workman (published by the Hampton In- 
stitute Press) contains the third paper of a 
study of the various classes of Southern negro 
farmers by Thomas J. Edwards, field agent 
of Tuskegee Institute. It contains, also, 
the third paper of a sketch of the British 
West Indian negro by Dr. Samuel B. Jones 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
at Greensboro, N.C. The article treats of 
the customs, manners, and superstitions of 
the West Indians. An interesting illus- 
trated article is by the well-known East 
Indian journalist, Saint Nihal Singh, on the 
work of the Pundita Ramabai, the remark- 
able East Indian woman who has done much 
for the women of her race. Another illus- 
trated article! treats of the religion and cus- 
toms of the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin 
and is written by Alanson B. Skinner of the 
American Museum of Natural History. The 
editorials include a report of the Universal 
Races Congress held in London last July. 


Miscellaneous. 


Drippings from the Eaves, the book by T. 
Grafton Owen, of which Dr. Fenn wrote in 
the Register of September 28, is sold only by 
the author at Whitehall, Wis. Price $2, 
postage paid. 


Education in government schools in India 
is purely secular, with no provision for re- 
ligious instruction. In 1908, however, the 
native State of Mysore introduced such 
instruction as a direct result of the propa- 
ganda of the Moral Education League which 
has its headquartersin London. Thus encour- 
aged, the League has now prepared a book of 
moral lessons adapted for Indian children, for 
which the material was taken mainly from 
Eastern sources. It bears the title Youth's 
Noble Path, and is published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., under the auspices of the League. 
Every religious faith and every form of re- 
ligious practice, whether Asiatic or European, 
is treated with respect. Hindu and Moslem 
illustrations, Greek and Christian stories, 
stand side by side, and the main interest for 
us at present is the great richness and pro- 
fusion of these tales. Here is plenty of new 
material for our teachers, who will find the 
book a storehouse of suggestion. 
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A Change at Heart. 


“T care for nobody, 
And nobody cares for me,” 

Sang Tommy at play, in the sweet new hay, 
Where nobody could see. 


So his mother made the fire, 
And searched for the old hen’s nest, 
While the sun from its place high overhead 
Went sliding into the west. 


She filled the water-pail 
And picked the berries for tea, 

And wondered down in her tender heart 
Where her little boy could be. 


Alone in the dim old barn, 
Tommy grew tired of play, 

When the cows came home and the shadows fell 
Over the new-mown hay. 


So into the kitchen he ran, 
With a noisy hi! yi! yi! 

His mother had made him a frosted cake; 
She had made him a saucer pie. 


So he gave her a loving hug! 
“T will help next time,” said he. 
“T care for somebody, 
And somebody cares for me.” 
—Mary F. Butts. 


The Doll who loved Poetry. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


Cecily was still another little girl cousin 
who made many visits at the parsonage. 
Her other name was Brooks, and she lived 
in a country village in New Hampshire. 

Now Mr. Brooks was a teacher of lan- 
guages, and teachers sometimes are not 
paid very much. So it happened that Cecily 
lived in a plain little house of only a few 
rooms, and had scarcely any of the toys 
owned by many little girls. But she had 
something that is much better than any 
toy,—a bright, glowing imagination; that 
is, when she “made believe,’ the things she 
fancied seemed to her at the time really true. 

Her one doll (only three inches tall) was 
just like Cecily. This was fortunate, be- 
cause the Brooks family lived nearly two 
miles from any neighbor, and so the little 
girl often had only this doll for company. 

“T’m so glad you like poetry, Madge,” 
she would often say, curling herself up in 
the sofa corner, with Madge and some 
well-known book in her lap. And Madge 
would ask eagerly for her favorite pieces. 
These often were not in the book at hand; 
but that didn’t matter at all, Cecily knew so 
many verses by heart. 

“Tell the Willie Winkie one,” Madge 
would beg at bedtime, and Cecily would 
tell all about how 

“Wee Willie Winkie 
Runs through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs, 
In his night-gown, 
Tapping at the window, 
Crying at the lock, 
‘Are the weans in their bed, 
For it’s now ten o’clock.’”’ 


When Madge was walking with Cecily 
down the lane, and watching through fence- 
railings the cows whisking their tails in the 
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meadow, she would repeat the first line of 
“The Bonnie Milk Cow,” after which Cecily 
would go on with it:— 
““*Moo-moo, pretty Lady!’ 
Bairnies want their supper now. 
Lowing in the twilight hour, 
Comes my bonnie cow.”’ 


Cecily was always well; but, in spite of 
living in the country and eating the simplest 
of fare, poor Madge had every illness known 
by name to her mamma. She had mumps, 
whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and scarlet 
fever in turn. Whenever Madge was popped 
into bed and the doctor hastily summoned, 
Cecily would stand by the doll’s cradle, and 
keep up her courage by some such lines as 
these :— 

“Oh, do not fear the doctor, 

He comes to make you well, 

To nurse you like a tender flower, 
And pleasant tales to tell; 

He brings the bloom back to your cheek, 
The blithe blink to your eye, 

An’ ’twere not for the doctor, 
My bonnie bairn might die.” 


Then Madge felt far braver, and took 
her brown-bread pills—one every five min- 
utes—without a word. 

“There won’t be any brown bread for 
papa to eat with his beans to-night, at this 
rate,’ said mamma. So after that Madge 
had to take a pill only every twenty minutes, 
which was a gain all around. 

If papa were at home, and not too busy, 
he acted the part of doctor, gravely feeling 
Madge’s pulse, while consulting his big 
watch. But, if papa were away, teaching 
Latin and Greek in the village academy, 
his black cotton umbrella had to do duty. 
The wooden knob which formed the handle 
of this useful umbrella had a bumpy place. 
This bump served finely for a nose; and, 
if one looked carefully, certain dark streaks 
in the wood turned into eyes and mouth. 

““My collar is unfastened, I do declare!” 
the umbrella doctor would exclaim, feeling 
for the narrow cotton band that held his 
cloak neatly in place. ‘‘Excuse me, madam, 
for being so careless; but I have had thirty 
patients to call on this morning.” Do you 
wonder he forgot to button his collar? Or 
that his necktie—if he owned one—was left 
at home? 

If Cecily failed to remember at what hour 
the doctor had promised to call, she ran out 
into the yard, and consulted a dandelion- 
clock. Every child knows what a dandelion- 
clock is. Puff-puff-puff! and the last bit 
of feathery down had floated away. 

“Dear me, child, he’s coming at three 
o'clock, and it’s a quarter to, now!’ Cecily 
would cry, running back to the doll’s bed- 
side. ‘I must hurry, and tidy your room 
before he gets here.” 

Then, though she might not be even 
convalescent, Madge would be thrust out of 
bed, till it was beautifully remade, the chair 
set straight, and a wild rose-bud placed in 
Cecily’s thimble upon the tiny bureau. 
Papa had made the bureau of cypress for 
Cecily’s birthday, and it had two long 
drawers, with two smaller ones above. 

Cecily’s mamma had taught her a num- 
ber of -pretty poems about the moon, and 
these Cecily liked to repeat to Madge, es- 
pecially if it was a night when they could 
see the moon being lifted, a giant lantern, to 
light the sombre fir grove, or sailing, like 
some fairy boat, high above the barn. 
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“The stars are children in swimming, — 
Madge,” explained Cecily, “and you can 
only see their heads above the blue water. 
Do you see that bright one? It has almost 
reached the boat. I guess it’s tired of swim- 
ming, and wants to get in.” 
Madge liked to hear :— 
“Hearken, child, unto a story! 
For the moon is in the sky, 


And across her shield of silver 
See two tiny cloudlets fly.” 
And Madge especially liked :— 
“Dearanether, how pretty 
___-The moon looks to-night! 
She was never so cunning before; 
The two little horns 
Are so sharp and so bright, 
I hope she’ll not grow any more.” 

All the kindergarten children know the 
rest of it. 

In the long summer vacation Cecily used 
to visit at the parsonage, and she, too, 
played often in the Fairy Circle. I think 
it was from having been so much alone that 
her playing was quieter than the ways of 
her cousins. Madge, also, seldom started 
a game of tag, or joined in Polly Comforter’s 
favorite croquet; neither did she romp 
among the pine needles, nor climb to dizzy- 
ing heights as did Gretchen and Matilda 
Rosy. What Madge liked best to do was 
to lie flat upon the spicy-smelling carpet, 
and ‘‘make believe.” Sometimes they were 
in a ship, far, far out on the ocean. The 
swallows that flew by were dipping sea- 
gulls, the fragrance of the pines was borne 
from some Indian isle, as yet undiscovered. 
Those green mounds, seen through the masts 
of their ship, were not hay-mows at all,— 
how could you think it?—but bounding 
billows. While, if you supposed old Sukey 
to be mooing down there in the pasture, you 
were much mistaken: it was the faithful 
fog-horn, but for which the Stormy Petrel 
would surely come to harm. 

At other times the Fairy Circle became a 
spacious ball-room. Then, indeed, Madge 
was as lively as any of the dolls. She 
waltzed untiringly to the strains of the wind 
harp or to Daisy Dimple’s willow whistle. 
When she grew tired, she threw herself upon 
a soft velvety cushion of moss, and at once 
a footman in green livery bowed low before 
her, and offered ice-cream shaped like a 
cone. It was most refreshing! Best of all, 
the supply of cones never gave out. 

The ball-room was decked with buttercups 
and ferns, and looked magnificent. Madge’s 
green gown was made from a maple-leaf, 
with little bar-pins in the back, formed from 
its stem. If the delicate satin got torn in 
the whirling dance, there was a pine needle 
right at hand, with which to mend it. 

Cecily herself wore a long triple daisy 
chain on these occasions, and Madge a 
pink clover or yellow five-finger in her sash. 
The sash was green-and-white ribbon-grass 
from Aunt Alice’s own garden. 

I have not told you of the crowning event 
of Madge’s life. Strange that among all 
the dolls this great thing should have hap- 
pened to Madge,—Madge, the smallest of 
them all, and the one who would least be 
noticed! Grandfather had one of his Mon- 
day headaches, and Madge read to himl 
Now, really, this is true. - 

It happened in this way. Grandfather 
came to breakfast looking very tired; and 
he refused his oatmeal, and only nibbled at — 
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a slice of toast. The aunts were quite con- 
cerned, and Cecily threw him many‘a glance 
of loving pity. Grandfather saw her looking 
at him. 

“Ts there anything you would like, father, 
dear?”’ asked Aunt Alice, after she had 
settled him comfortably on his study sofa, 
with the shades half-drawn, and a gray shawl 
over his feet. 

“Nothing, thank you,” replied grand- 
father, ‘‘unless—why, yes, I’d like to have 
Cecily read to me.” 

Aunt Alice smiled happily, for she knew 
what an honor her little niece would feel 
this request to be. She found Cecily in the 
Fairy Circle, giving Madge her daily read- 
ing-lesson. 

“Cecily,” said Aunt Alice, “your grand- 
father has asked to have you read to him.” 

“O Aunt Alice!’’ said Cecily, in a hushed 
voice. Her cheek grew very pink. ‘Are 
you sure he meant me?” 

“Perfectly sure.” 

Cecily rose, and walked back to the house 
beside Aunt Alice, her heart beating very 
fast. She held her doll tightly. “I'll 
make believe it’s Madge reading,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘and then I won’t be scared.”’ 

So, though grandfather never for an 
instant suspected, it was Madge who, from 
a stool by the window, read to him, in a voice 
as fresh and welcome as the sound of the 
meadow brook. 

“‘What shall I read, grandfather?’ Cecily 
had asked. 

“Any of the little poems you love so well, 
and which I hear you repeating as you go 
about the house, my child,” replied grand- 
father. 

“Begin, Madge!’ Cecily whispered. And, 
without any book, Madge began:— 

“There’s no dew left on the daisies and 
clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven: 
I’ve said my ‘seven times’ over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 

Just in the middle of the last verse Han- 
nah’s horrified face was seen at the crack of 
the study door. She shook her head vio- 
lently at the child, and beckoned to her to 
come out; but Cecily paid no heed. So 
Hannah retreated, muttering all the way 
back to the kitchen, 

“The idea! radin’ to the ministher! the 
idea! an’ him clane beat out over the len’th 
av his sarmon! the idea!” 

“Q Hannah!” Cecily laughed out, in 
spite of herself. 

The last words grandfather heard, just 
before he fell into a soothing dream, were 
these :-— 


"All around the barberry-bush, 


We dance around, we dance around, 
All around the barberry-bush, 
All on a frosty morning. 


The Little Boy’s Walk. 


BY X. 


The very little boy with a red cap and a red 
sweater was walking slowly along toward the 
minister’s house where he lived, because it 
was six o’clock and supper time. 

Across the street walking in the opposite 
direction was a lady, also going home be- 
cause it was six o’clock and supper time. 

The very little boy saw that this was the 
lady who always said ‘“‘Good morning’’ 
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|instead of “Hullo,’”? so he stood still looking 


across at her and said very gently, 

“Good evening.” 

“Good evening,’’ replied the lady. 
have a new cap, haven’t you.” 

“Yes,” said the very little boy, “I have.” 

Then he walked straight across the road 
to the lady and went along by her side. 
Presently, because he knew just what she 
would wish to ask, he said, 

““Mr. Merry’s cold is better.” 

“T am very glad indeed,” said the lady. 
“We don’t want to have anything the 
matter with Mr. Merry. You must be very 
kind to him.” 

“Yes,” said the little boy softly to him- 
self, “I must. I know which your house is. 
It is next to Mr. Brown’s. I will open the 
door for you.” 

So they walked on together till they came 
to the brown house, when the very little 
boy went up the long brick walk to the piazza, 
then to the door which was a little ajar. He 
pushed it open and stood back. 

“There!” he said to the lady. 

“Thank you,” said the lady, and walked 
in. 

Then the very little boy went back along 
the piazza till he reached the lady’s step, 
when he jumped off. He liked it so well that 
he climbed up and jumped again. He 
jumped six times. Then he lay flat on the 
grass and kicked up his heels as high as ever 
he could. 

Then the very little boy went on to the 
minister’s house where he lived, because it 
it was past six o’clock and supper time. 


Of Course. 


In a dark wood, where wild beasts lived, 
there once lay a man’s boot. How it came 
there I cannot say, for no man had been 
there: at least, the wild beasts had not 
seen one in all their lives. But there the 
boot was; and, when the beasts saw it, 
they all came round to find out what it was. 
Such a thing was quite new to them, but 
they were not much at a loss for all that. 

“Well, there is no doubt as to what it is, 
I say,’ said the bear. 

“Oh, of course not,’’ said the wolf and 
the goat and all the beasts and birds, in one 
breath. 

“‘Of course,’ said the bear, “it is the rind 
of some kind of fruit off a tree,—the fruit of 
the cork, I should say. This is cork, it is 
plain to see”’; and he showed the sole of the 
boot. 

“Oh, just hear him! just hear him!’’ cried 
all the beasts and birds. 

“Tt’s not that at all,” said the wolf, with 
a glance of scorn at the bear. ‘‘Of course 
it is some kind of nest. Look! Here is 
the hole for the bird to go in at, and here 
is the deep part, for the eggs and young ones 
to be safe. No doubt at all! of course not!” 

“Oh, oh!”’ cried the bear and the goat 
and all the birds and beasts, ‘‘just hear 
what he says. It is not that at all.” 

“JT should think not,’’ said the goat. “It 
is quite a plain case. Look at this long 
root!’’ and he showed the string at the side 
of the boot. “It is the root of a plant, of 
course.”’ 

“Not a bit of it!’’ cried the wolf and the 
bear,—‘‘not a bit of it! A root! How can 
you say so? It is not that, we can all see.” 


“You 


“Tf I might speak,” said an old owl, who | 
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sat in a tree near, “I think I can tell you 
what it is. I have been in a land where 
there are more such things than you could 
count. It is a man’s boot.”’ 

“A what?” cried all the beasts and birds. 
“What is a man? and what is a boot?” 2% 

“A man,” said the owl, “is a thing with 
two legs, that can walk and eat and talk, 
like us; but he can do much more than we 
can.” 

“Pooh, pooh!”’ cried they all. 

“That can’t be true,” said the beasts. 
“How can a thing with two legs do more 
than we can, who have four? It is false, 
of course.’ 

“Of course, it is, if they have no wings,” 
said the birds. 

“Well,” went on the owl, ‘they have no 
Wings, and yet it is true. And they can 
make things like this; and they call them 
boots, and put them on their feet.’ 

“Oh, oh!” cried all the beasts and birds 
at once. ‘““How can you? For shame! 
Fie on you! ‘That is not true, of course. 
It cannot be.” 

“A likely story!” said the bear. 

“Can do more than we can!”’ said the wolf. 

“Wear things on their feet!’ said the 
goat. 

“Not true! not true!’ cried they all. 
“On the face of it, your story is not true. 
We know that such things are not worn on 
the feet. How could they be?” 

“Of course they could not,’’ said the bear. 
“Tt is false.’ 

“Tt must be false,” cried all the birds and 
beasts. ‘“‘You must leave the wood,” they 
said to the owl. ‘‘What you say cannot be 
true. You are not fit to live with us. You 
have said what you know is false. It must 
be, of course.”’ 

And they chased the poor old owl out of 
the wood, and would not let him come back. 

“Tt is true for all that,’’ said the owl. 

And so it was—The Nursery. 


Baby Sandpipers. 


The little spotted sandpipers are quaint 
and amusing. They look like tufts of cotton 
stuck up on tooth-picks, as they race over the 
sand, attempting to escape when discovered. 
First, though, when the stranger approaches, 
they squat flat on the shore or hide in the 
grass. The parent birds throw themselves 
on the ground before their supposed enemy, 
and make believe wounded, so as to decoy 
him away from the young. At these times, 
and at others, when they have young in the 
vicinity, they are apt, in their solicitude, to 
alight in all sorts of places, even on trees or 
bushes, something which they would not 
think of doing at any other time than in the 
nesting season. In this habit they are not 
alone, for various other shore-birds do it in 
breeding time.—Bzird Lore. 


“What’s veal, Benny?” ‘Oh, it’s the 
part of the cow we eat before she grows up.”’ 
Sacred Heart Review. 


At the age of three Janet was an enthusi- 
astic student of entomology. One day she 
discovered a caterpillar for herself, a very 
tiny one. ‘‘Oh, come here!” she called. 
“Here’s a caterpillar, the dearest little thing! 
I believe it’s a kittenpillar!’—Woman's 
Home Companion, 
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Preaching Racial Peace in Texas. 


BY DR. R. E. PARK. 


Some very curious letters get into the 
mail of most well-known men, I suspect. A 
few days ago, through what was, perhaps, 
the indiscretion of a clerk, I saw one of the 
many strange letters that come to Booker 
T. Washington through the mail. Some one 
sent him from a small town in Texas a letter 
enclosing a postal card. On one side of this 
catd were written the following words: 
“The proper solution of the negro question 
in East Texas. The results obtained are 
wonderful.” On the opposite side of the 
card was a photograph of a lynching. From 
the branching limbs of what looked like a 
willow-tree five dark forms were limply 
swinging. 

I do not suppose this letter was intended 
as a menace: it was merely a grim sort of 
jest. A touch of irony was added to the 
humor of it, however, by the fact that at the 
moment that this ominous message from 
Texas arrived, Dr. Washington was pre- 
paring for a tour of that State such as he has 
made during the last three or four years in 
eight other States in the South, in the interest 
of education and racial peace. 

A few days later Rev. Sam Small, the 
famous Southern evangelist and former 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, in intro- 
ducing Dr. Washington at an Emancipation 
celebration in Phoenix, Ariz., used sub- 
stantially these words: ‘‘I do not say of 
Dr. Washington, as others have said, that 
he is a self-made man. I say of him rather 
that he is a man raised up by God, to solve 
a great and perplexing problem. He brings 
with him a message that commends him 
to all classes and to all races, because it is 
a message of hope and of peace.”’ 

These two incidents, wide apart as they 
seem, illustrate pretty well, I suppose, the 
range of current opinion in Texas and the 
other Southern States, not only in regard to 
Booker T. Washington and his work, but in 
regard to the negro. It is not difficult, as 
Dr. Washington has pointed out, to learn 
the worst that is said and done in the South, 
under the pretext of maintaining the su- 
premacy of the white man. It is much more 
difficult to learn of the best that is said and 
done in the South by white men for the up- 
lifting of black men. 

I do not think that any one, North or 
South, black or white, knows the extent or 
character of the good-will that exists among 
the Southern people towards the negroes. 
It is one of the great and important services 
of Dr. Washington’s educational campaigns 
that they have brought together the best 
white people and the best colored people 
and interpreted each to the other. They 
have called out and given expression to the 
deeper, silent sentiment of the South and 
advertised it to the world. 

Dr. Washington began his Texas tour at 
El Paso in the farthest south-west corner of 
the State. He ended it at the little city of 
Texarkana, on the border between Texas 
and Arkansas in the eastern part of the 
State. Between these two extreme points in 
the course of ten days he spoke at San An- 
tonio, Houston, Prairie View, Temple, Waco, 
Corsicana, Fort Worth, Dallas, and Marshall. 

It is difficult to give any one who has not 


attended one of these meetings a clear con-! 
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ception of the immense impression that they 
produced alike upon the white and colored 
people of the State. All the meetings have 
been widely advertised in the newspapers 
both by means of editorial comment and 
newspaper reports. All the meetings have 
drawn immense crowds. At Houston, for 
example, the bustling centre of the cotton- 
growing district of Texas, the meeting was 
held at night in the public auditorium of the 
city, which has a seating capacity of seven 
thousand. The great building was crowded 
to overflowing. Not since Col. Roosevelt 
visited the city in 1910 had. Houston seen so 
large a number-of people assembled together. 
It is estimated that there were not less than 
two thousand white and six thousand colored 
people in the audience. Long before the 
meeting was called to order the section 
reserved for the whites was overflowed. 
Many of them stood up in the aisles in 
the rear of the hall, and hundreds were 
turned away. ‘The colored people who came 
earlier fared better, and together, white 
people and. colored people, crowded ‘the 
building from pit to dome. 

Like all other meetings of the colored 
people, the exercises were opened with 
prayer, and expectant hush fell upon the 
audience as one of the colored ministers of the 
city stepped forward and, in a deep and elo- 
quent voice, invoked the divine blessing 
upon speaker and audience. It was a plain, 
simple prayer, formulated in the conven- 
tional phrases, but inspired with the sense 
of a great occasion, and, when the speaker 
reverently asked that this meeting might 
bring about a better understanding and more 
helpful relations between the races, a faint, 
involuntary sigh or moan arose from the 
vast audience, indicating that. the minister 
had voiced the hope and the prayer that the 
people themselves had been unable to utter. 

Then Dr. Washington arose and, quoting 
the words of Major Moton of Hampton, said: 
“The white man can beat us at most any- 
thing, but there is one thing at which he 
cannot beat us. The white man_ cannot 
beat the negro singing negro songs.” Then 
he said he wanted the audience, before he 
began to speak to them, to sing one of the 
old-fashioned negro hymns,—‘‘the songs of 
our fathers and mothers,’’ he added. He 
wanted them to sing these songs in the 
old-fashioned way just as they did at their 
churches at eleven o’clock at night, he said. 

And the great audience did sing. At first 
in a rather faint and quavering voice, and 
then, as if gaining confidence, like a great 
shrill, sobbing cry the music rose and swelled 
and filled the vast auditorium. They sang 
one verse and then another of a song that 
ran something like this: 

“Give me that old-time religion, 
That old-time religion; 
Give me that old-time religion; 
It’s good enough for me.” 

The effect upon the audience was immediate 
and tremendous. To the white people, who 
had been accustomed to seeing in colored 
people only very poor and very blurred 
copies of themselves, the heaving melody 
sounded like a cry out of the heart, and they 
were touched and moved by it. 

It was under these circumstances that Dr. 
Washington began his address which was, as 
Mayor Wooldridge of Austin said later, 
when it was repeated in that city, ‘“‘an inter- 
pretation of the races to each other.’ 
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The meeting at Houston which I have 
described was like that at other cities. Fre- 
quently, either before or after the principal 
meeting, which was held sometimes in a 
large hall, more often in a park or open 
squares of a city, Dr. Washington spoke at 
smaller and more intimate meetings of the 
colored people in the colored churches. 
In some respects these smaller meetings in 
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-which Dr. Washington spoke in a direct and 


heart to heart way with those members 
of his race who were really aspiring, hoping, 


and’ strugglmg.were more interesting than | 


the larger meetings. He spoke to them each 
of the thing that they most needed to know, 
enforcing the lesson he sought to teach 
through quaint parables and through anec- 
dotes. In this way he sought not merely to 
instruct, but also to inspire, the people. 

I have been on more than one pilgrimage 
with Dr. Washington through the Southern 
States, but nowhere before have I been so 
impressed with the importance of the work 
he is attempting to do through the medium 
of these campaigns and with the extent and 
significance of what he has been able to 
accomplish through them, not merely for 
his own race, but for the South and the 
nation as a whole. 


John Bascom: an Appreciation. 


BY JOSEPH H. CROOKER, D.D. 


It was my good fortune to know Dr. 
Bascom as neighbor, friend, and correspon- 
dent for some thirty years. We‘had our 
differences, but my admiration for him has 
been warm and constant. He was a great 
man who did a large work and deserved a 
wider recognition than he received. His 
mind was essentially philosophical, but 
practical rather than mystical. His imtel- 
lectual processes were clear and compre- 
hensive, vigorous and progressive,—as in- 
dependent a thinker as our country ever pro- 
duced. He mastered all the problems of 
philosophy in his own way and could give a 
reason for his opinion. He was hospitable 
to science, but not a slavish follower of all 
scientists. He realized that his views seemed 
old-fashioned to the world at present; but 
he advocated them, as they touched life at 
many points, in a score of volumes, which, 
though worthy a wider attention, had few 
readers. 

But the distinguishing greatness of Dr. 
Bascom was ethical rather than speculative, 
in the line of character more than as a scholar. 
The simplicity, sincerity, and sanity of his 
personality gave to him rare and remarkable 
influence over young men and women. His 
contact with university students meant their 
moral regeneration. This power he showed 
in a large way during the fourteen years 
that he was president of the University of 
Wisconsin. In this respect he had no supe- 
rior and few equals in our land. All his stu- 
dents showed the tonic and creative influence 
of his personality. Their respect for him 
was the sole disciplinary agency of the in- 
stitution. His pre-eminence in this line 
should have given him wider fame. 

Dr. Bascom reminded one of the Hebrew 
prophet in his best estate,—a mellowed and 
glorified Puritan; direct speech, frank man- 
ner, gracious smile, reverent spirit, contempt 
for display and artifice; courteous, but no 
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courtier; ignorant of policy and indifferent 
to mere fashion; unworldly, but not bitter 
toward worldliness; his one commanding 
ambition, to know the truth, to live a pure 
life, and to be of use in the world; free from 
vanity, indifferent to fame, anxious to do 
good. 

My last visit to Dr. Bascom was last 
June,—his last letter came last week. I 
found him active in his beautiful home at 
Williamstown, amidst the great trees that 
he had himself planted,—up at four o’clock 
and working three hours in his garden before 
breakfast,—too much I thought for a man 
eighty-five years old! How serenely and 
graciously he was closing his useful life in 
sweet companionship of wife and daughter! 
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*He enjoyed writing to the last, his thought 


nimble and his pen facile as the numerous 
articles in the Christian Register during the 
last year have shown. It may not be out of 
place to state that this was his favorite 
religious paper. A recent article in The Dial, 


- America’s chief literary journal, too little 


known in provincial Boston, on Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, was especially a brilliant piece 
of interpretation, both just and tender. 
His monthly articles in a labor periodical 
gave him great pleasure to the end; for, 
without being a socialist, he responded to 
the social enthusiasm of the time and felt 
that many inequalities and injustices must be 
removed. 

Permit a word about his religion. He was 
educated for the Congregational ministry 
at Andover, was not settled as a pastor, but 
frequently preached. For over a genera- 
tion he was a member of the Faculty at 
Williams College,—his Alma Mater,—his 
period of service there divided by his presi- 
dency of the University of Wisconsin. It is 
well known that twice he just missed being 
elected president of his own college, chiefly 
because under ‘the suspicion of heresy. 
These disappointments he bore with Chris- 
tian patience, showing the reality of his 
religious faith. 

Years ago, when consenting to preach for 
me at Madison, he said to me: “TI shall 
probably live and die a Congregation- 
alist, but Iam very much of a Channing 
Unitarian.”’ He disliked merely dogmatic 
preaching and disapproved of sectarian 
strife. He felt that many old dogmas ought 
to be allowed to die in peace. During my 
last visit to him in June, he sat by his desk 
in his study, and fortwo hours expounded his 
religious faith. It was to me one of the most 
sacred and impressive experiences of my life. 
He brushed aside with great vigor what he 
called the mythologies that obscured the 
person of Jesus and the being of God. With 
greater vigor and rare insight he described 
what seemed to him the everlasting pzin- 
ciples of the Gospel, the vital convictions 
of religion. Such free but reverent handling 
of Scripture, such tender appreciation of 
Christ, such perfect trust in the goodness of 
God (the title of his last book),—all in all a 
declaration of faith that might well serve 
for a united Christendom. 

One word more. Before leaving, I must 
ride once more with him over the wonderful 
hills about Williamstown, for years his daily 
joy; then at the end, facing their uplifted 
glories, a moment’s quiet gaze with glowing 
face, and these quietly spoken words, ““We 
cannot be sure of the morrow, but I am sure 
of God’s love, and we shall meet again some- 
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where.” There I left him. It was a beauti- 
ful but solemn parting. The light of his 
spirit still lights my way. 

ROSLINDALE, Boston. 


Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston met in the 
Hotel Vendome on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 11, 1Ig11. Before the dinner was 
finished the president of the club, Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot, explained to the members that he 
would have to leave in order to keep another 
engagement, a dinner to Ambassador Bryce. 
He also expressed his regret that he should 
not attend other meetings of the club through 
the year. He is about to start on a trip 
around the world, giving special attention 
to conditions in the countries of the Far 
East. He called to the chair (“Gov.’’ Long, 
the vice-president, being absent) Mr. George 
Hutchinson, the newly appointed treasurer 
of the American Unitarian Association. ( 

The speaker of the evening was Rev. 
Washington Gladden, D.D., of Columbus, 
Ohio. He spoke of the subject, ‘“‘The Basis 
of the New Social Order.’’ There is to-day 
a wide-spread expectation of a change in the 
constitution of society, the fulfilment of the 
saying, “‘The old order changeth, giving 
place to new.” But beneath and through 
the changes that have taken place and shall 
take place, in the social order, there is some- 
thing continuous and uniform. As in the 
cosmic order there are abiding forces which 
are uniform and constant, so there are in 
human society. Men’s thoughts about the 
order of the universe, as of society, change, 
but the basic forces are the same. ‘There is 
an eternal law in human relationship. Be- 
tween the cosmos and society there is this 
difference: the stars must obey, but men 
can disobey. Among the stars disobedience 
would, among men does, bring disorder. 

What men want in society is not a new 
order displacing an old order, but order, 
indeed new, displacing the disorder which is 
old. This order will come through recog- 
nition of and obedience to the basic law of 
life and human relationship. This law is 
the basis of the new social order. In as- 
tronomy, as in society, men have reckoned 
from a false centre. In astronomy men 
long ago regarded the earth as the centre of 
the solar system. They believed that the 
stars revolved around the earth. Then they 
discovered the truth, that the planets of the 
solar system, including the earth, revolve 
around the sun. They learned the true 
centre. In society men have been trying to 
understand life by having all things in a 
man’s life revolve around the individual. 
It is a false centre. It is a misunderstand- 
ing of law to so conceive society. Man was 
made for fellowship, and to serve the com- 
mon life. 

We have built our republic largely on 
“liberty.” But by our interpretation of 
liberty we have been enthroning the in- 
dividual. We have built our society on the 
plan of setting individual against individual, 
curtailing liberty only by compromises. 
Even our politics is war, individual and 
parties ‘‘fight,”” the weeks before the elec- 
tion are the ‘‘campaign.’”’ So throughout 
our whole society there is confusion and dis- 
order because of our false centre, the in- 
dividual. 
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Contrast with all this the principle of co- 
operation. It has been tried in spots,—in 
some homes and some churches and some 
other human groups. It has succeeded, 
and now it is time to try it in a larger way. 
We need to be emancipated from individual- 
ism. ‘The basic law of life should be recog- 
nized good will. Individuals possess it: 
in the aggregate it becomes an operative 
power. The root of our troubles is in our 
ideas. While men’s thoughts maintained a 
false cosmic centre, the stars were still going 
the right way: men’s thinking did not 
change them. But in society men’s thinking 
does change things. We shall have order 
only when our thinking is right and we make 
the Common Good the centre of our life. 

The fact is that this is the law of life,— 
it is, it always has been, it always will be. 
We have made confusion by our ignoring 
of it. But it is time to face the fact of this 
law, and make our theories and our conduct 
accord. What we should get rid of is not an 
old social order, but an old social disorder. 
It would be a change from confusion to 
coherence. Are we not ready to try it? 

Man never finds himself till he finds his 
relationships. These relationships are so 
wide that they will construct society, es- 
tablish friendship and happiness, end war, 
put an end to strife and prejudice, supply 
a master-motive for living, lift us above 
race-antagonisms, and bring the men of all 
the world into conscious and efficient brother- 
hood. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches 
to be held in Washington, D.C., 
October 23-26, 1911. 


CALIFORNIA. 
San _FrRancisco—First Unitarian Society: Horace 
Davis, LL.D. 
CANADA, 


OrrawA—Church of Our Father: Mr. Albert Horton, 
Mrs. Albert Horton. 
DELAWARE. 
_WitMincTton—First Unitarian Church: Miss Mary D. 
Sisson, Mrs. C. A. Henderson. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
WASHINGTON—AIlI Souls’ Church: Rev. U.G. B. Pierce, 
Mrs. Thomas M. Gale, J. A. Sample. Alternate, Hon. 
William E. Chandler. 
GEORGIA. 
AtLantA—Church of Our Father: Mrs. Hamilton 
Douglas, Mr. Charles H. Behre, Mrs. W. A. Edwards. 


ILLINOIS. 


HinsDALE—Unity Church: Rey. J. M. A. Spence, Mrs. 
W. J. Jarvis, Mr. W. O. Thompson. 


IOWA. 
Sroux Ciry—First Unitarian Church: Mrs. E. H. 
Bucknam, Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden, Rev. Manley B. Town- 


send. 
KANSAS. 


LAwWRENCE— Unitarian Society: Mrs. Effie Scott Frank- 
lin, Mr. George E. Patrick. 


MAINE. 


Eastport—First Congregational Society: Mrs. L. W. 
Shed, Mrs, Maggie R. Hume, Miss Mary H. Wadsworth. 

KENNEBUNK—First Parish: Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, 
Mr. S. T. Fuller, Mrs. C. L. Dane. 


MARYLAND. 


BALtimoRE—First Independent Christ’s Church: Mrs. 
Mary N. Perry, Prof. Edward F. Buckner, Rev. Alfred R. 


Hussey. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ANDOVER, Nortu—The North Parish of North Andover: 
Rey. William S. Nichols, Mrs. Whitman Cross, Miss Harriet 
G. Crosby. 

ArurNncron—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Frederic 
Gill, Miss Ellen W. Hodgdon, John Lewis Taylor. 

Asupy—First Parish: Mr. Harry F. Bingham, Mrs. 
Harry F. Bingham. 

ATTLEBORO—Pilgrim Church: Rev. Thomas J. Horner. 

BARNSTABLE—Congregational Church in East Precinct: 
Rev. B. W. Morrison, Mr. Richard Cobb, Miss Helen L. 
Day. 

Beprorp—First Parish: Mr. Ernest H. Hosmer. 

Beriin—First Unitarian Society: Rev. F. R. 


Gale, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Matthews. 
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BrveRLY—First Parish: Mr. Louis L. Dodge, Mrs. 
Louis L. Dodge. 

BittericA—First Parish: Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Mrs. Frederic S. Clark, Mrs. Clara Sexton. 

Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
phe Mrs. Paul Revere Frothingham, Mr. John A. 

ellows. 

First Church in Boston: Rev. Charles E. Park, Mrs. 
Charles E. Cummings, Mr. George T. Cruft. 

Second Church: Rev. Thomas Van Ness, Mrs. 
W. H. Alline, Mr. Hatherly Foster. 

Church of the Disciples: Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany, Miss Hannah H. Kimball, Miss Lulu 8. 
Kimball. b 

Bulfinch Place Church: Miss Elinor W. Crocker, 
Miss Katherine R. Stokes. | 

(Roxbury) All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Mr. Henry 
S. Bean, Mrs. Charles Newhall. 

(Dorchester) Third Religious Society: Rev. Charles 
W. Casson, Miss Cora A. Tilden. 

(East Boston) Church of Our Father: Rev. A. D. K. 
Shurtleff. : ’ 

(Neponset) Church of the Unity: Mrs. Abbie F. 
Codman, Miss Florence B. Bartlett. i ‘ 

(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: Miss 
Ellen C. Morse, Mrs. William Noyes. 3 

BrmGEWATER—The First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Harold G. Arnold. < bog 

Brooxrirtp—The First Parish Church: Rev. William 
M. Walsh, Mr. Andrew A. Brigham, Mrs, Andrew A. Brig- 
ham. 

Cuestnur Hir—First Church: Rev. Edward Hale, 
Mr. George P. Dike. ‘ F 

Cutcopre—First Unitarian Society: Rev. John Eills, 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. Blaisdell. 

Cirvron—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. C. Duncan, 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward F. Hall. 

Concorp—First Parish: Mr. Prescott Keyes, Mrs. 
Benjamin W. Brown, Rey. Loren B. Macdonald. 

DrpHAM—First Parish: Rev. William H. Parker, Mrs. 
William H. Parker, Mrs. Samuel T. Harris. 

DorcuEstER—Nofiolk Unitarian Church: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Isaac Derby. ; mats 

Dicuton—Pedobaptist Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety: Mrs. Thomas Rounds, Mrs. William V. Noble, Rev. 
S. G. Palmer. : ; 

FArRuAVEN—Unitarian Society of Fairhaven: Rev. 
Frank L. Phalen, Mrs. Frank P. Phalen, Mrs. W. P. 
Winsor. t 

Fircupurc—First Parish: Rey. Robert F. Leavens, 
Mr. John G, Faxon, Mrs. Frederick F. Woodward. 

GARDNER—First Unitarian Society: Mrs. M. A. Love- 
land, Mrs. Annie F. Chipman, Miss Edith N. Howe. 

Groton—First Parish: Rev. Pemberton H. Cressey, 
Mrs. Eugene Nutting, Mrs. Florence Bickford. 

Harvarp—First Unitarian Church: Rev. George Jones, 
Mr. Percy A. Atherton, Mrs. Percy A. Atherton. 

Haverniti—First Parish Church: Rev. John A. Hayes. 

Hincuam—First Parish: Rev. L. C. Cornish, Mrs. W. W. 
Blackmer, Miss Fanny R. Brewer. ; 

Liycotn—Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
James De Normandie, D.D., Charles L. De Normandie, 
Charles S. Wheeler. : : . 

LitrLeton—First Congregational Society: Rev. Oliver 
Jay Fairfield, Mrs. Paul Brown, Mrs. E. P. Wilcox. 

Lowrett—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, Mr. Walter Coburn, Mr. George L. Hooper. 

Lynn—Second Congregational Church: Helen A. Collier, 
Annie L. Newhall, Annie E. Wilson. : 

MANcHestER—First Unitarian Church: Miss Mary F. 
Bartlett, Mrs. Henrietta G. Fitz. _ : F 

MarBLEHEAD—Second Congregational Society: Miss 
Annie Wilson. ; 

Metrose—Unitarian Congregational Rev. 
Otto E. Duerr. 

Mirton—First Congregational Parish: Miss Rachel S. 
Brewer, Mr. John C. Cobb. A " 

NantucKket—Second Congregational Meeting-house 
(Unitarian): Miss Anna G. Swain, Miss Harriette A. Elkins, 
Rev. John Snyder. ; ' 

New Beprorp—First Congregational Society: Rev. 
Wm. B. Geoghegan, Mrs. Wm. B. Geoghegan, Rev. Geo. 
H. Howes. i z q : 

Newsuryport—First Religious Society: Miss Eliza- 


Society: 


beth Marquand, Mrs. M. N. Gray, Rev. Lawrence 
Hayward. : Fi ‘ 

Newtron—Channing Religious Society: Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Charles A. Clarke, Howard M. North. 


Norron—Unitarian Parish: Mrs. C. C. Valentine, Miss 
Ella N. Barker, Mrs. E. H. Lincoln. : ’ 

PemMBROKE—First Parish: Rev. John Malick, Miss 
Florina M. Collamore, Miss Ellen F. Cox. 

PreTERSHAM—First Congregational Parish: Rev. George 
Browning Spurr, Miss A. Frances Young, Mr. James W. 
Brooks. gh : 

Quincy—Wollaston Unitarian Society: Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Miss H. E. Turner, Mrs. E. Monroe. : 

ReEApInc—Christian Union Church: Rev. Marion F. 
Ham, Mrs. Marion F. Ham. ‘ 

SaLemM—North Church: Miss C. S. Nichols, Mrs. 
Harriet B, Bacon, Rev. T. D, Bacon. | 

Suirtey—First Congregational Society: Mrs. Kate E. 
Hazen, Miss Mariette F. Longley, Miss Bessie V. Farns- 
worth, 

SPRINGFIELD—Church of the Unity: Rev, Augustus P. 
Reccord, Mr. Guy Kirkham, Mrs. KA Kirkham. Al- 
ternates: Mrs. James A. Rumrill, rs. Augustus P. 
Reccord. , 

Srowre—First Parish: Rev. J. S. Moulton, Mrs. Lydia 
Parks, Mr. Raymond L. Snell. 

TeEMPLETON—First Parish: Mr. Fred P. Stone, Mrs. 
Fred P. Stone, Rev. W. F. Skerrye. 

Urron—First Unitarian Church: Rev. W. A. Wood, 
Mrs. W. A. Wood, Mrs. Eli W. Batchelor. $ 

Uxsprmce—The First Congregational Society: Mr. 
Charles W. Scott, Mrs. Charles W. Scott, Mrs. Jennie 
G. Wheelock. <a ‘ 

. Vineyarp HaveN—Unitarian Society: Mrs. Mary H. 
Smith, Mrs. Fannie A. Look; Mrs. Louis H. Buckshorn, 
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WATERTOWN—Unitarian Church: Rey. G. G. Mills, 
Mrs. L. H. Haynes, Solon F. Whitney. 

WINCHENDON—The Church of the Unity: Rev. Alfred 
Free, Ph.D., Mrs. Alfred Free, Mrs. Joseph N. White. 


MICHIGAN. 
Derroit—F; irst Congregational Unitarian Society: Rev. 
er R. Shippen, Mrs. Hiram Marks, Mrs. Homer E. 


Safford. 
MINNESOTA. 
HanskA—Nora Free Christian Church: Hon. John L. 
Erickson. 
MISSOURI. 


St. Lovis—Church of the Unity: Rev. George R. 
Dodson, Mrs. R. E. Damon. 


MONTANA, 
Great Farts—First Unitarian Society: Paris Gibson. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

ANDOVER—Congregational Unitarian Church: 
Henry G. Ives, Mrs. Susan W. Ives, Clarence E. Carr. 

Concorp—Second Congregational Society: Rev. Syd- 
ney B, Snow, Hon. Henry M. Baker, Miss M. Emma 
Young. 

Porrer Pracr—All Souls’ Union Church: Mrs. Susan 
W. Ives, Miss M. E. Wonick. 

WaLtpoLteE—Town Congregational (Unitarian) Society: 
Mrs. George B. Holland, Mrs. F. M. Gilbert, Rev. C. Emile 


Aimar. 
NEW JERSEY. 
PLAINFIELD—First Unitarian Society: Miss Laura E. 
Osgood, Mr. Joseph O. Osgood. 
SumMit—Unitarian Church: 
Rey. Howard C. Ives, 
° NEW YORK. 
BARNEVELD—Reformed Christian Church: Rev. John L. 
Robinson, Miss Frances Nicholson, Miss Mildred French. 


Miss Augusta Larned, 


Brooxtyn—Second Unitarian Church: Rev. Caleb 
S. S. Dutton. 
The Fourth Unitarian Church: Rev. Leon A. 


Harvey, Mrs. Ella M. Wilder, Mrs W. A. Thompson, Jr. 

FLusninc—First Unitarian Church, Dr. James H. Ecob, 
Miss Ida Slade. 

New BricHton—Church of the Redeemer: Rev. 
Lyman C. Greenman, Miss Alice Hicks, Miss Dorothy 
Wemple. 

RocHESTER—First Unitarian Church: E. A. Rumball, 
Rey. William C. Gannett, Mrs. K. C. Brewster. 

ScCHENECTADY—First Unitarian Church: Rev. A. W. 
Clark, Rey. A. B. Stewart, A. L. Rohrer. 


OHIO. 
CLEVELAND—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Minot O. 
Simons, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Milton. 
MaArtetrA—First Unitarian Society: Rev. E. A. Coil, 
Mrs. E. A. Coil, Miss Ida Merydith. 


OREGON, 


Evucene—First Unitarian Church: Dugald Campbell, 
Mrs. A. Ella S. Stearns. ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


GrERMANTOWN— Unitarian Society: Mrs. L. C. Madison, 
Miss Beck, Rev. Oscar B. Hawes. 

Lancaster—Church of Our Father: Rev. J. W. Cooper, 
Maurice E. Weaver, H. C. Hampton. 

MEADVILLE—Independent Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian): Rev. H. T. Secrist, Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D., 
Miss Louise Hempstead. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Joseph Priestley Memorial Church: 
Mrs. Hannah P. Catlin, Mr. C. W. Gutelius, Jr. 

PHILADELPHIA—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Charles 
E. St. John, Mrs. Richard H. Harte, Mr. George E. 
Nitzsche. 

PirrspurcH—Northside Unitarian Church: Rev. Charles 
E. Snyder, Mr. Hugh W. Smithers, Dr. E. E. Neely. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE—First Congregational Society: Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Peck, Mrs. Mary B. Phelan. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON— Unitarian Church: Rev. Clifton M. Gray, 
Mr. G. E. Gibbon, Mrs. G. E. Gibbon. 


VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO— Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
E. Q. S. Osgood, Mr. O. L. French, Mrs. O. D. Esterbrook. 

Montprirer—Church of the Messiah: Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, Mr. Albert Johonnot, Miss Sybil Wright. 


VIRGINIA. 


HIGHLAND SpRINGS—Unitarian Society: Mrs. Marian S. 
Read, Miss Izora DeWolf, Mrs. Kate Read. 

RicumMonp—First Unitarian Church: Mr, D. R. Wilson, 
Mr. F.L. Jobson. Alternates, Mr. and Mrs. Ware B. Gay, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
WHEELING—First. Unitarian Society: Mr. Charles J. 
Schuek, Mr. Samuel M. Rice, Mrs. Mary A. Johns. Al- 
ternates, Misses Anne and Elizabeth Cummins. 


WISCONSIN. 
MrtwavkEeE—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Walter F, 
Greenman, Mrs. Edwin Reynolds, Mrs. VanAlstyne. 


SOCIETIES. 


BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES—Rev. Edward 
Cummings, Rev. Howard N. Brown, Rev. Paul R. Froth- 
ingham. 

Tue CHANNING CLuB: F. W. Porter, Secretary. 

Caicaco ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE: Mrs. W. J. Jarvis. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER Association: Rev. George Batch- 
elor, Mrs. E. E. Marean, Geo. H. Ellis. 

Harvarp Divinity ScHoor ALumnr AssocraTIon: 
Rey. Paul R. Frothingham, Rev. Edward Hale. 


Rev. | 
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Josep PRIgsTLEY CONFERENCE: Mr. Milton T. Garvin, 
Mrs. Mabel M. Rorer. 

MEADVILLE UNITARIAN CONFERENCE: John D. Gages 
Judge Hancock, Rev. H. T. Secrist, Secretary. : 

Tue Munisters’ Instirure: Rev. Merle St. Croix 
Wright, D.D., Rev. Howard N. Brown, Rev. J. M. Wilson. 

NaTIoNAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL 
CHRISTIAN WoMEN: Miss Emma C. Low, President; Mrs. 
Emily A. Fifield, Mrs. R. H. Davis. 

New York LEaGueE oF UNITARIAN WOMEN: Mrs. 
Claude U. Gilson. 

PLYMOUTH AND BAY ConFrERENCE: Mr, Edward Nichols. 

UNITARIAN CHURCH OF ALL Souts (Correspondence): 
Rev. William Channing Brown, Mrs. William Channing 
Brown, Mr. Leroy W. Cook. 

UNITARIAN SunDAY ScHoor Society: Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, Mrs. Caroline B. Lawrance, Miss M. W. 
Johnson. 

Younc Prorie’s RELIGIOUS Union: Rey. Dudley H. 
Ferrell, Rev’ Edgar'S. Wiers. 


American Unitarian Association. 


DIRECTORS’ REPORT. 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly 
meeting at 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, 
October 10, at 2 P.M. There were present 
Messrs. Carr, Eliot, Fox, Frothingham, 
Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, Long, 
Reccord, and Williams, and Mrs. Keyes. 

The records of the last meeting were read, 
and the treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of September, 
IQII:— 


RECEIPTS, 

Cash on hand'Septsr,:2 OTE) a. sve vale $56,654.85 

Pron Donations? 71.20% 20a 2 area 521.00 

Income of invested funds .............. 2,518.25 
Interest «3.5... 3 sacgiteas stents yee 91.80 

Reimbursements for advances on sundry 
ACCOURES. 2 cigs arapeyaeccia 2 <''e toe a oe 55-37 
Books’ sold, 6t6:: «Os... asia 40m a ae 552.19 

Investment Church Building Loan Fund— 
repaidion loans. .2%.. > Rast elie eens 60.00 
$60,453.46 

PAYMENTS. 

For missionary purposes (societies, ete.) ....... $3,675.77 
Salaries and other missionary expenses .... 3,089.58 
Books and tracts for free distribution... .. . 253-15 
Books published for sale................. 177.08 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 678.903 
Department of Foreign Relations ......... 466.66 
Department of Publicity ................ 61.48 
Department of Social and Public Service. . . 215.07 
Payments on account of Ministerial Aid 

Bund ast oe ee oe ee 785.00 
Payments on account of Perkins Fellowship 

Pun. | ijan\n 5 vienna oe Ree eee ee 60.00 
Payments on account of Elizabeth Lyman 

Bullard Fund) 2 14.0 47h eee 200.00 
Investment Church Investment Fund ..... 1,000.00 
Payments on account of Church Building 

Loan Fund (sundries) 45 

@ash on hand Oct.'2. 1635 « 20a chua eerie 49,189.09 

$60,453.46 


In the absence of the secretary in the West 
the assistant secretary was appointed secre- 
tary pro tem. 

Upon the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee the following votes were passed :— 


Voled, That the action of F. Stanley Howe, assistant 
secretary, in assenting in behalf of this Association to the 
petition of Henry M. Williams to be made trustee under 
the will of Wilmon W. Blackmar, in the place of Francis 
H. Lincoln, deceased, be, and hereby is, ratified and con- 
firmed as the act of the American Unitarian Association. 


A communication from the trustees of 
Unity Church of Beatrice, Neb., offering, 
under certain conditions, to convey to the 
Association the funds remaining in their 
charge, was laid before the board, and upon 
the recommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee it was ; 


Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to the trus- 
tees of Unity Church, Beatrice, for their wise and generous 
proposal. 

Voted, That the Association will accept the proposed 
trust and administer it under the terms set forth in the 
communication of the trustees. 

The Committee on Education reported 
the following votes, which were adopted:— 
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Voted, To request President Charles W. Eliot to convey 
the greetings and good wishes of the Association to our 
fellow-workers in India and Japan and elsewhere. 

Voted, To appoint the following lecturers on the Billings 
Foundation :— 

William I. Lawrance on the Pacific Coast. 

Elmer S. Forbes in the university centres of the Middle 
West. 

Ulysses G. B. Pierce in Ohio. 

Adelbert L. Hudson in Florida. 

Voted, To make the following distribution of the income 
of the Frothingham Fund No. 2 for the present fiscal year:— 
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Calhoun Colored School, Calhoun, Ala. .......... $100.00 
Hampton Normal, Industrial, and Agricultural 

Thstitiite, Hampton, Va. i pest ee es 100,00 
Kowaliga Industrial School, Kowaliga, Ala. ...... 100.00 
Mayesville Educational and Industrial School, 

REV CSTIe, Os ee tes ese caisls center's 100.00 
Penn School, St. Helena Island, S.C. ............ 100.00 
Snow Hill Normal Institute, Snow Hill, Ala. ..... 100,00 
Tuskegee Normal Institute, Tuskegee, Ala........ 100.00 
Okolona Industrial College, Okolona, Miss. ....... 100,00 

$800.00 


Under Miscellaneous Business it was 
Voted, To request Hon. John D. Long and Rey. A. P. 


Reccord to serve as fraternal delegates at the Universalist 
General Convention to be held at Springfield, Mass. 


A letter was read from the directors of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society, request- 
ing the appointment by the board of a com- 
mittee to confer with a similar committee 
from that society upon a possible readjust- 
ment of the book-room and offices in the 
building. The president appointed Messrs. 
Long and Howe. 

Meeting adjourned at 4.10 P.M. 


F. StanLey Howe, 
Secretary pro tem, 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
South Middlesex Federation. 


The meeting was opened at 4.40 o’clock 
with a devotional service led by Rev. Walter 
C. Peirce. The report of the Nominating 
Committee made by the chairman, Miss Dad- 
mun, was adopted: Rev. Alson H. Robinson 
of Newton Centre, president; Mr. Henry P. 
Curtiss of Newton, vice-president; Mr. 
Benjamin §. Stoney of East Lexington, 
treasurer; Mr. F. E. Robbins of Carlisle, 
secretary. 

The report of the Social Service Com- 
mittee was then given by the chairman, Rev. 
G. G. Mills, and the committee was finally 
empowered to use its judgment as to the form 
which its activities should take. 

The speaker from the Boston Federation 
spoke with conviction and earnestness upon 
the need of the members of the federation to 
consider the future, and realize the nature 
of its opportunity there. 

Mr. Sanford Bates then spoke on ‘The 
New Militarism.’”’ He spoke on the advance 
of the peace cause, and the gradual retire- 
ment of the military spirit from the field of 
war. But, feeling that the spirit remained, 
he set the young people the task of finding 
work for it to do. 

The evening session was called to order 
at seven o’clock. Rev. Harry Lutz, the re- 
tiring president, led an impressive devotional 
service, and Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Win- 
chester spoke on ‘‘Our Opportunity,”’ saying 

that we all realize what it means to be an 
American citizen, but few realize. what it 
means to be an hereditary liberal in religion. 
Rev. I. P. Quimby of East Lexington spoke 
extemporaneously for a few minutes. 
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The session then closed with a brief but 
stirring address by Rev. Joseph P. Mac- 
D.D. Dr. MacCarthy said that 
our problem is to develop a substitute for 
the spirit of enthusiasm which is native to 
He believes that this may 
be provided by preaching to the hearts as 


Carthy, 


the evangelists. 


well as to the heads of liberal young people. 
JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


That “One Short Hour” of the Sun- 
day School. 


One of the commonest forms of discourage- 
ment offered gratuitously to Sunday-school 
teachers is to assure them that, after all, 
“little can be expected from the one short 
hour of the Sunday-school session.’”? Em- 
phasis is laid upon the fact that the school 
meets but once a week, and its opportunity 
in this regard is contrasted with that 6f the 
public school, meeting five days in the week. 
Irregularity in attendance is also pointed out 
as a serious interference with the attempt to 
do consecutive work, the conclusion of the 
whole being that the Sunday school cannot 
become a worthy educational institution. 
The effect of such criticism upon teachers is 
deadening, since it leads them to content 
themselves with little or even no results from 
their work, while upon those not interested 
in the Sunday school it deepens the im- 
pression that such work is futile, however 
commendable the spirit which prompts 
those who undertake it. 

Lamentable as is the fact that greater op- 
portunity is not offered for the promotion 
of religious education, we might far better 
be thankful for the opportunity that is offered 
than complain overmuch of that which we 
lack. Even taken literally, the time is not 
so limited as the critics assume. An hour 
a week means, for the average Sunday 
school, forty hours in the year, and for ten 
years’ attendance four hundred hours. Is 
this a negligible opportunity? Does it not 
constitute a challenge to the achievement 
of some distinct results? The teacher who 
undertakes to do definite work, who has 
certain facts or motives in mind which 
should be communicated and which must be 
communicated on a given Sunday, will ac- 
complish much in a year and vastly more in 
the course of a Sunday-school lifetime,— 
results that may well compare with those 
accomplished in any field of education. 

The very brevity of the opportunity should 
lead to a more careful preparation on the 
part of the teacher. The limited lesson- 
hour, it is to be feared, is too often the cause 
of creating an undue haste to get much done 
within a short time. A distinguished Sun- 
day-school worker has recently said that the 
teacher who undertakes to teach fifty-two 
facts every Sunday will, at the end of the 
year, find that he has taught nothing, but 
that the teacher who undertakes to teach 
one fact every Sunday will, at the end of 
the year, have taught fifty-two. This is the 
key to the teacher’s solution of the problem. 
In the brief hour that is given, to emphasize 
one thought, to impart one impulse, that has 
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been definitely prepared for and is given in 
such wise that it can never be forgotten, is 
to make the teaching distinctly successful, 
even from a pedagogical point of view. 

Another, and perhaps more important, 
consideration is that what the Sunday 
school undertakes to do is of such a nature 
that it can be accomplished much more 
quickly and directly than that which is un- 
dertaken by any secular effort. One person- 
ality may act upon another in an instant of 
time as forcefully as could be done through a 
long period. If the ripening of souls into 
noble manhood and womanhood is the ul- 
timate purpose of the training department 
of the church, the chance for effectiveness in 
that line is all one need ask. 

What the Sunday school lacks in com- 


i Addresses. 
The address of Rev. George Batchelor is 
11 Traill St., Cambridge, Mass. 


The address of Rev. George D. Latimer is 
Care Brown, Shipley & Co., 123 Pall Mall, London. 


Marriages. 


In Wollaston, Mass., October 4, by Rev. Carl G. Waist, 
Leon Earl Parcher, of Lynn, and Louise Williams Water- 
man, of Wollaston, 


Deaths. 


In Wollaston, Mass., October 1, Braddock Edson Fish, 
79 years, 9 months and 25 days. Burial in Sandwich, 
ass. 


CAROLINE HOSMER COGSWELL HOWARD. 


Mrs, Ethan H. Howard, who died at her residence on 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y., on Saturday, October 7, 
rgtt, in the eighty-ninth year of her age, was for sixty-five 
years a devoted member of the First Unitarian Church of 
this city, and in that connection, as well as by reason of her 
own beautiful personality, was known and beloved far be- 
yond the limits of this community. 

Mrs. Howard was born in Peterboro, N.H., May 26, 

1823, the daughier of Henry F. and Rebecca Hosmer 
Cogswell. She married and came to Buffalo in 1846, and 
the rest of her life was spent here. Her husband, the late 
Ethan H. Howard, was a successful merchant of this city; 
and her son, Henry C. Howard, who survives, is a promi- 
nent banker of Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Her mother, 
Mrs. Cogswell, was a sister of the Rev. G. W. Hosmer, 
D.D., for thirty years (1836-66) the minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Buffalo. Mrs. Howard herself was 
always, even after failing health restricted her activities, a 
-oyal and generous friend of the Unitarian society, and her 
unfailing interest and sympathy will be keenly missed in 
the Unitarian communion in this city. The fine organ in 
the new church on West Ferry Street is one eloquent me- 
morial of her liberal zeal in the society’s welfare. 
@ Mrs. Howard was a woman of culture and refined tastes. 
The peculiar personal delicacy and sweetness of disposition 
that distinguished her, added to her warm sympathies with 
good causes and her ready response to all deserving calls 
upon. her beneficence, will make her memory blessed in 
this communitv. F. M. H. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J, §, WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to Funeral, Cemetery, 
Cremation, and Transfer arrangements. 
ablished prices for furnishings and services. 
dvice and information given. 
Complete equipment for City and Out of Town 
services. ; 
Chapel for services, without charge. 


FRANK S. WATERMAN, Pres. and Mgr. 
GEORGE H. WATERMAN, Treasurer 
Telephone Roxbury 72 


Marconi, Telegraph, and Cable address “Undertaker, 
Boston.” 


N UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY is offered to one 

or two invalids, elderly persons, or those looking for a 

restful home in the country. Beautiful village. Excellent 

table. Modern conveniences, Good care. Unquestionable 

references. Address Mrs. CLara C. Russet, Lancaster, 
Mass. 
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parison with the public school in point of 
time it gains in other ways. Every teacher 
knows that an essential of education is in- 
terest, or the attitude of expectancy on the 
part of the learner. This is provided in 
the Sunday school by the very infrequency 
of its meetings, as well as by the atmosphere 
of devotion which pervades, or should per- 
vade, every Sunday school. If one cared 
to be pessimistic, one might urge that not 
only is the hour infrequent and brief when 
it comes, but that perhaps the greater part 
of that hour goes for naught. All this may 
be true and it still remain that in the fraction 
of the hour in which effective work is done 
truths are impressed upon the minds and 
impulses conveyed to the will that may 
transform the life. Sunday-school teachers 
should realize that they are working with, 
and not against or even independently of, 
the great power of the spirit of God. It is 
a little thing to sow the seed: it is a great 
thing to produce the harvest. The small 
end of the problem is ours: the Lord of the 
harvest brings the result. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


In view of the meetings of the National 
Conference in Washingten (October 23-26) 
the meeting of the Ministerial Union for 
October will be omitted. Louis C. Dethlefs, 
Secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Conference of the Middle States and Can- 
ada will be held with the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., November 14-16. 
The Conference Sermon will be preached on 
the evening of the 14th by Rev. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington, D.C. The morning 
address of Wednesday, the 15th, will be 
given by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, on 
“Problems of Marriage and Divorce,’’ to be 
followed by full discussion. Wednesday 
afternoon will be given to a series of ad- 
dresses on ‘‘Factors in Contemporary Mor- 
als’: I. The Theatre; II. The News- 
paper; III. The Novel; and IV. The 
Public School; and Wednesday evening will 
contain a Layman’s Platform Meeting, the 
topic being ‘‘ The Layman’s Responsibility.” 
Thursday morning will be devoted to the 
interests of the Sunday-school and the Young 
People, with addresses by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance and Rev. E. S. Wiers. On Tues- 
day afternoon there will be a session under 
the auspices of the Women’s National Al- 
liance. George H. Badger, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


Tue SoutH MIppLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and thirty-third session of 
the conference was held at the Unitarian 
church of Melrose (Rev. Otto E. Duerr, 
minister) on Wednesday, October 11, Presi- 
dent Henry M. Williams, Esq., presiding. 
The morning session was opened with devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy of Waltham. The secretary’s 
report was read and accepted. The presi- 
dent’s address dealt with opportunities, ways, 
and means for social service by the churches 
of the conference. Action was taken voting 
that this conference is in full sympathy with 
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the efforts of social service workers to co- 
operate with the hospitals and doctors in the 
more detailed and careful study of conditions 
sutrounding each specific case of sickness, 
with a view to ameliorating the conditions 
and preventing further sickness and accelera- 
ting recoveries. A committee of five is to be 
appointed by the president to study the sub- 
ject and recommend to the several churches 
the appointment of carefully selected volun- 
teer workers to take up such work in their 
several communities in conjunction with 
existing agencies or, where none exist, in direct 
co-operation with the nearest hospitals or 
dispensaries, reporting detailed results to 
the next meeting of this conference. It was 
also voted that this conference should lend 
its moral support to the anti-tuberculosis 
campaign, and that in pursuance thereof 
the president appoint a committee of five to 
investigate the manner in which this cam- 
paign is being conducted in the various cities 
and towns of South Middlesex, and to report 
to the next meeting of this conference the 
various ways in which our several churches 
can best aid in this work. The address of the 
morning was given by Rev. John Baltzley 
of Hudson, on, ‘‘How to Strengthen our 
Churches through the Conduct of Public 
Worship.”’ At the afternoon session Miss 
Edith Burleigh of Cambridge spoke of her 
work in a social service department connected 
with the hospitals. There were two addresses 
by Miss Jessie M. Fisher of Newton and 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, on ‘‘ Denominational Advancement.” 
These were followed by short addresses by 
Rev. Walter C, Peirce of West Somerville, 
Mr. John Edwards of Waverley, Mr. William 
H. Pear of Cambridge, Rev. G. G. Mills of 
Watertown, and Mrs. Smith of Waltham. 
After a hearty vote of thanks to the Melrose 
people for their generous hospitality, the 
conference closed with a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. George W. Cutter, D.D., 
of Watertown. 


WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—The regular 
autumn meeting was held with the First 
Parish, Templeton, the 4th and 5th of 
October. The opening service on Wednes- 
day evening was in celebration of the cen- 
tennial of the building of the present meet- 
ing-house. Rev. W. F. Skerrye, the minis- 
ter, was assisted in the conduct of worship 
by Rev. S. C. Beach, D.D., of Wayland. 
An historical address on ‘‘ The Puritan Cause’’ 
was delivered by Mr. Charles Wellington 
Stone of the Stone School in Boston, and a 
descendant of Rev. Dr. Wellington, at one 
time minister of the First Parish, Temple- 
ton. On Thursday morning a devotional 
service was conducted by Rey. J. N. Pardee 
of Bolton. Rev. R. F. Leavens of Fitch- 
burg read a report of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, recommending the appointment of 
a missionary secretary and the holding of 
missionary meetings throughout Worcester 
County. The subject for the day’s dis- 
cussion was, “The Use of the Bible in the 
Church, the Home, and the Sunday-school.” 
The first speaker, Dr. W. H. Lyon of Brook- 
line, showed that the Bible had been read 
in public since the year 450 B.c., when Ezra, 
the scribe, read from the large scroll for 
seven days, from dawn till the heat was too 
great to endure. Dr. Lyon deplored the 
present ignorance of the Bible, which, how- 
ever, should be read, first, because of its 
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literary beauty, second because of the large 
outlook into time and space that it gives, 
and, finally, because it brings people into 
acquaintance with the great souls who have 
made religion and righteousness what they 
have become. Students of social problems 
are finding that the Bible is an “‘ up-to-date” 
book and that the prophets instead of being 
mere predictors of the coming Messiah, are 
preachers of social righteousness. Best of 
all, the new reading of the Bible is rescuing 
Jesus from his persecutors. ‘‘I venture to 
assert,’ said Dr. Lyon, ‘‘that the world is 
just beginning to know Jesus of Nazareth, 
and welcome him among the living forces 
of a living world. In the hands of a live 
man the Bible is still a live book.’ The 
subject of the Bible in the home was treated 
by Rev. Alfred Free, Ph.D., of Winchendon. 
The first step toward a proper use of the Bible 
in the home is ‘‘to divert our minds, and those 
of our children, of all claims of divine author- 
ship for the books; to learn to view them 
as the records of the thoughts of men who 
were earnestly striving to realize God in 
all the details of their daily lives.’”’ Dr. 
Free commended the use of the ‘‘Soul of 
the Bible’? and ‘‘The Praise of Wisdom,” 
the latter containing selections from the de- 
vout and aspirational literature of the world. 
Use the Bible in the home, but use it wisely, 
discriminatingly, and rationally. Brief re- 
marks were made in discussion by Messrs. 
Hayward, Baltzly, Preston, Skerrye, and 
Dr. Elder. The afternoon was devoted to 
“The Bible in the Sunday-school.” Mrs. 
W. I. Lawrance of Winchester urged taking 
the children to both church and Sunday- 
school, and gave many practical hints con- 
cerning the teaching of the Bible to the little 
ones. Rev. W. I. Lawrance reminded his 
hearers that the Sunday School Society is 
our national organization for the saving of 
childhood and greatly in need of aid in 
sending workers all over the country. Rey. 
W. Channing Brown explained the appor- 
tionment plan of the American Unitarian 
Association for the raising of money to 
carry on its missionary work. The matter 
was referred to the board of directors of the 
conference. The thanks of the conference 


were extended to the Templeton church for ” 


its generous hospitality and to the speakers. 
The closing words were spoken by Rev. 
F. J. Gauld of Leominster. 


Churches. 


CouassEtT, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
William R. Cole: A reception on Saturday 
evening, September 30, was given to Mr. 
and Mrs. Cole, it being the fifteenth anni- 
versary of their coming to Cohasset. The 
members of the parish took this opportunity 
to testify to their deep sense of gratitude, to 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or 
children. * gs permanent homes to needy 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
— - central Rares § 
pplications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or yb of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Ellat, Sec'y, Wim. H. Slocam, Treas: 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Mr. Cole for his invaluable services to the 
church at large, and to them as individuals. 
The occasion revealed the sympathetic 
co-operation which exists between the parish 
and their minister and a large measure of 
loyalty and love to Mr. and Mrs. Cole. 
A tangible testimonial of good will in the 
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form of a purse of gold was presented to them | 


during the evening. In replying to the 
felicitations of the parish Mr. Cole paid a 
beautiful tribute to his wife as a helpmate 
and inspiration, and set forth the many 
qualities which have endeared her to the 
whole parish. A violin solo by Miss Bessie 
Bell Collier followed the reception, and a 
monologue was also given by Miss Clithro 
James, both members of the parish. 


Great Faris, Monr.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Wayland L. Beers: Sunday, 
September 24, marked the beginning of a new 
and important epoch in the history of the 
church. Hitherto all meetings have been 
held in hired halls. The progress of the 
church during the past year has been marked, 
so that in May the necessary funds were se- 
cured for a building. A committee of the 
minister and four laymen were commissioned 
to build a house adapted for temporary use 
as a church home and convertible later, 
without modification of plans or consider- 
able expense, into a residence for the min- 
ister, when the church edifice shall be built 
on the remaining space. This was at an 
exceptionally fortunate season as peculiar 
conditions of rivalry between builders made 
possible surprisingly low bids. The build- 
ing, which probably represents the best 
value in the city for the money invested, is 
constructed of wooden frame and lining, 
and stucco and cement upon sacket board. 
The auditorium, which easily seats one 
hundred and twenty-five people, is beauti- 
fully tinted and lighted. This room, when 
the house is converted into a residence, will 
be divided into living-room, inglenook, and 
open fireplace, dining-room, and butler’s 
pantry. Back of the large room are the 
kitchen, rear hall, reception hall, and stair- 
way. On the second floor are four com- 
modious rooms, a bath-room, and an outdoor 
balcony. These rooms are used for the 
minister’s office and for class-rooms for the 
school of religion. The building cost, ex- 
clusive of furnishing and lighting, $6,150. 
It stands at the rear of the double lot, over- 
looking from the highest ground in the 
neighborhood the beautiful court-house green. 
The site is one of the best, if not the 
best, in the city. The building is free from 
indebtedness, and no one outside the 
fellowship was asked for a dollar. The 
auditorium is furnished with a beautiful 
reading-desk and with oak chairs. The 
Flemish brown wood-work, the tinted walls, 
and the mellow lights make this the most 
beautiful assembly room in the city. The 
building was dedicated with appropriate 
exercises. An impressive dedicatory  re- 
sponsive service, the dedicatory prayer, 
and the hymns of dedication, the eloquent 
sermon by Rev. Frank Abram Powell 
of the First Unitarian Church of Helena, 
all made the service memorable. The church 
room was filled at both services. At the 
service in the afternoon both Mr. Powell 
and Mr. Beers spoke, the pastor of the 
Congregational church offered prayer, and 
the pastor of the Christian church dismissed 
the people with a benediction. 
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SACRAMENTO, CaL.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rey. Franklin Baker: Throughout 
the month of October Mr. Baker is preach- 
ing on the live theological subjects of the 
day, considering them from the point of view 
of practical religion. 


SaLtEM, Mass.—First Congregational So- 
ciety: Edward Dunbar Johnson was _ or- 
dained to the ministry October 15, and in- 
stalled as the twenty-second pastor of the 
old church. The church was decorated and 
a number of clergymen attended. Rev. 
George Batchelor, a former pastor of the 
Barton Street Church, Salem, was mod- 
erator of the council of ordination. The 
prayer was by the Rev. Alfred Manchester 
of the Second Church, Salem; the Scriptural 
reading by Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of the 
North Church, Salem; the sermon by Rev. 
Charles E. Park of the First Church, Bos- 
ton; the ordination prayer by Dr. William 
W. Fenn, dean of the. Harvard Divinity 
School. The charge was made by Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers of the First Parish, 
Cambridge. The right hand of fellowship 
was extended by Rev. William Stanley 
Nichols of the First Unitarian Church, 
North Andover. The charge to the people 
was given by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley 
of the First Parish, Beverly. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Walter C. Peirce: The Second 
Unitarian Society of Somerville dedicated 
its new edifice on College Avenue last night. 
The members have been using the new church 
several weeks. The pastor delivered the 
invocation, and Rey. Perley C. Grant of the 
West Somerville Congregational Church 
read the Scripture. Rev. Dr. William H. 
Pierson, retired, formerly pastor of the First 
Unitarian Society, pronounced the dedica- 
tion prayer. An address on ‘‘The Edu- 
cational Function of the Church’’ was made 
by the Rev. William I. Lawrance, and the 
Rev. Samuel M. Crothers of ‘Cambridge 
spoke on the “ Social Function of the Church.” 
The church’s “Spiritual Function”’ was dis- 
cussed by the Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot. 


SupBury, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Ida C. Hultin. The annual 
fair on October 12 was very successful. 
Friends came from far and near, a party of 
three ladies from Newburyport, for instance, 
and many from Boston, Newton, Framing- 
ham, Concord, and other towns. The 
charming weather made the trip a delight, 
and the large attendance proved the warm 
interest that is felt for this ancient First 
Parish. One hundred and thirty-six guests 
sat down at the first tables, and sixty more 
dined afterward. The basement hall of the 
church was well filled, and the dinner was 
excellent. Some friends from other towns 
showed their friendly interest by assisting 
at the sale-tables and the dinner-tables. 
The success of this fair is very encouraging 
to the devoted minister of the parish and 
the faithful band who have long sustained 
it. Some new families in recent years in- 
dicate the probability of a gradual growth. 


Personals. 


Rev. George H. Badger, secretary of the 
Unitarian Conference of the Middle States 
and Canada, has been requested by its board 
of directors to withdraw his resignation, 
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which was to have taken effect November 1, 
and he has acceded to their desire. 


The Tuckerman SceeoL: 


The introductory lecture of Miss Harriet 
E. Johnson’s course on ‘The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus’’ set forth the plans of 
the course and the method to be followed 
in study. Miss Johnson emphasized the 
necessity of having purpose in the study and 
the influence that a high purpose would 
have on the life of the student. She recom- 
mended not the radical, iconoclastic, but the 
more cautious, conservative, attitude. 

The hour throughout the year will be 
ten o’clock. Any who are to join the class 
are urged to come at half-past nine and 
join. in the short devotional service con- 
ducted by some one of our ministers. Rev. 
Sheed Anderson will lead this service on 
October 17 and Rev. C. P. Wellman, Octo- 
ber 24. 

Dr. Crooker’s lectures are at half-past 
ten Wednesday mornings, and are much 
enjoyed. 

The Saturday morning half-past-nine talks 
on Sunday-school Methods with little Chil- 
dren, by Mrs. Guild, will continue through 
November. Mrs. Beatley will give two 
lectures on “‘Opening Services’’ and ‘‘Spe- 
cial Services’’ on October 21 and 28. ‘These 
are open to the public. 


Alliance Meeting in Washington. 


The meeting of the National Alliance in 
Washington was incorrectly announced in the 
Christian Register of last week. It will be 
held at 3.30 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon, 
following the Alliance luncheon. 


A TAILORED 
SUIT 


Is a necessity for a woman’s ward- 
robe. 

For travelling and general utility 
purposes the Tailored Suit is appro- 
priate and comfortable. Our Tailored 
Suits and Coats represent all that is 
best in tailoring, as they are man- 
The 


tailored from men’s fabrics. 


prices range from 


$25.00 to $75.00 


LADIES’ SUIT DEPARTMENT 
OAK ROOM, THIRD FLOOR 


A.SHUMAN & CO. 
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Pleasantries., 


Young lady: ‘‘What is the name of this 
wheel?*' Bicycle Clerk: ‘“‘That’s a Belvi- 
dere.” Young lady (after a stony glare): 
“Can you recommend the Belva?”’ 


“My young friend,” he said solemnly, 
“do you ever attend a place of worship?”’ 


“Ves, sit, regularly every Sunday night,”’ | 


replied the youth. “I’m on my way to see 
her now.”—Christian Life. 


A boarder at Kennebunkport went to the 
circulating library, and asked if they had the 
“Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,’ and re- 
ceived the reply, ““You will get ’em at the 
post-office.” —Boston Transcript. 


Rey. O. B. Frothingham was asked one day 
by a gentleman visiting the city, ‘‘ Where does 
Horace Greeley worship?’’ Whereupon 
Frothingham made the somewhat unex- 
pected reply, ‘“‘He sleeps at Dr. Chapin’s.”’ 


“There, now, Clara, how would you like 
to be those people who can’t get home from 
Paris because their funds gave out?”’ ‘Well, 
dear me, Clarence, they are better off than 
we, whose funds gave out before we started.” 


Casey: ‘‘Costigan got his life insured for 
tin cints.’”’ Conroy: ‘‘How was that?” 
Casey: ‘‘He borrowed tin cints av th’ fore- 
man, and the foreman won’t put him on a 
dangerous job as long as he owes him tin 
cints!’’—Puck. 


Rastus: ‘‘What yo’ tink is de mattah 
wif me, doctah?’’ Doctor: ‘Oh, nothing 
but the chicken-pox, I guess.”’ Rastus (get- 
ting nervous): ‘“‘I ’clare on mah honah, 
doctor, I ain’t been nowhar I could ketch 
dat!”— Medical Times. 


“Now, if I were only an ostrich,’ began 
the man at the breakfast-table, as he picked 
up one of his wife’s biscuits, ‘“‘then’’— 
“Ves,” interrupted the patient better half, 
“then I might get a few feathers for that 
old hat I’ve worn for three winters.’’—Chicago 
News. 


Aunt Emma: ‘Well, Mary, I haven’t seen 
you for along time. I hear that you have a 
little sister at your house. I suppose she cries 
sometimes?’’ Little Mary: ‘‘Cries? I should 
say she does! Why, I never saw any one 
that appeared to look on the dark side of 
things as she does!” 


A lady whose Christian name is Jane, and 
whose little daughter is named after her, en- 
gaged a housekeeper named Jane. To avoid 
confusion, the lady said to the new-comer, 
who was a tall, angular woman, with a rigid 
air and an uncompromising cast of counte- 
nance, ‘I think, Jane, it will be better for 
me to call you by your last name if you 
have no objection.” ‘‘No’m: I have no 
objection,’ said the housekeeper, standing 


stifly -erect, valise in hand. ‘Call me 
‘Darling,’ ma’am, if you prefer. That’s 
my name.’’—Memphis Scimitar. 


At a gathering of ministers at Manchester 
it was agreed that each person present should 
tell a short story. Dr. Watson’s assistant 
minister refused to contribute his quota, be- 
cause the story personally concerned the 
doctor. But Dr. Watson insisted, and at 
length the story was told thus: “I had a 
dream, and was told that, to go to heaven, 
I must go up a certain flight of stairs, and 
chalk my sins on each step as I went up. 
I was doing so, when I saw the doctor coming 


down. I said, ‘Doctor, man, you are going 
the wrong way. For what are you going 
down?’ And the doctor answered lugu- 


briously, ‘More chalk!’”’ 
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Underground 


4 Garbage Receiver Ground 


S Defeats the plans gf the typhoid 

% fly; also prevents dogs, cats an 
Open with on Goch rats making a mess of the garbage. 
No Litter. No Odor-Sojq direct. Guaranteed. Nine 
years in practical use. It pays to look us up. Send 
for circular. 


fC. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC, 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience*in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. . . . Lam stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & GO. 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational, 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anooven, n.u. 
A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of the 
it seg oa eae from a . be 

racing air. parate Dormitories. New Buildings. Five 
Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, English, Busi- 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Certificate 
okie ae Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 

en Acre Athletic Field. . School Farm of 100 Acres. $250 
a@ year; no extras. For catalogue address THEoporE 
PARKER Farr, Principal. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. College preparatory 
and general courses. Address: 
THE MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. Eliot, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accw 

scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 


address the President. 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, Lae rp KIMBALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


To Sunday-schools; 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuttfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radcliffe) 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
25th year. College preparatory. General and Special 
Courses. MES Certificate. A few scholarships for 
college girls. Gymnasium, field sports. For illus’ 
catalogue, address Miss E. A. KimsBact, Principal. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate, General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science. 
Practical course in persona] accounts. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


